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The Cornhill Magazine 


The Cornhill is planning to publish an occasional 
supplementary issue. This experiment is being 
made because the Cornhill feels that a writer’s 
talent and sometimes his plot often leads him 
naturally to write stories and essays too long 
for normal magazine publication and often too 
short for separate publication in book form. 
Supplement Number One contains two stories, by 
distinguished writers, which are incidentally and 
surprisingly complementary to one another, each 
strong in their distinctive atmospheres. 





H. E. BATES 
The Grass God 


Mr. Bates employs his full descriptive and narra- 
tive power and his ability to create suspense in 
his story. He portrays a vivid picture of high 
summer in the English countryside as a setting for 
a brief love affair, transitory as the summer itself. 





WILLIAM SANSOM 


Episode at Gastein 


William Sansom writes of another aspect of love, 
more studied and cautious, unfolding itself 
amongst the mountains of Carinthia. 
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A New Version Based upon 
Recent Discoveries 


Professor A. J. ARBERRY, Litt.p. 


This new version is made from two new manu- 
scripts, one written in A.D. 1207, the other in 
A.D. 1259-60; while Fitzgerald’s poetry is not in 
question his meaning is often far from Omar’s 
and Professor Arberry has concentrated on giving 
a much more literal and fuller rendering. 
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The Story of the Vicars-Choral 
of York Minster 


FREDERICK HARRISON 


Canon, Chancellor and Librarian of York Minster 


With a Foreword by 
the Archbishop of York 


The story, written in a simple and engaging style, 
has been unearthed by Chancellor Harrison during 
a lifetime spent in discovery, study and care of the 
York Minster records, and it reveals a most im- 
portant chapter in English history. 
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Art. 1—THE PASSING OF THE INDIAN STATES: I. 


THE last half century has familiarised us with the eclipse 
of monarchical governments in Europe; and now India, 
regarded in the past as the very home of autocracy, has 
succumbed to the prevailing democratic ideology. For 
in the short space of the four years that have elapsed since 
India gained its independence, Princely rule has all but 
been wiped out, except for the few States attached to 
Pakistan. What remains is a mere nominis umbra. This 
has been achieved without serious convulsion, although in 
the only other approximately parallel case, that of the 
German principalities of the eighteenth century, it took 
a century and a half of time and the pressure of both 
internal and external wars, to bring about a similar result. 
The means by which this transformation of India from a 
congeries of Princely States and former British provinces 
into one integrated dominion was effected must therefore 
be of considerable interest to students of history. 

The Government of India have helped them greatly 
by publishing, in March 1950, an able and comprehensive 
White Paper which describes in detail the various steps 
involved in the’ process, otherwise only ascertainable by 
diligent study of the Indian Press. But, as is inevitable 
in the circumstances, it is coloured by the political precon- 
ceptions of its authors, and a commentary, together with 
an explanation of the background, is necessary if British 
readers are to appreciate correctly what has happened. 

When the Cabinet Mission, consisting of Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps, and the then Mr A. V. 
Alexander came to India in 1946, it informed the States 
in its memorandum of May 12, 1946, that in the new con- 
stitutional structure, when India became independent, they 
would be freed altogether from the obligations of para- 


mountcy and would regain any rights they had surrendered, 
Vol. 290.—No. 591. 
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2 THE PASSING OF THE INDIAN STATES 


the rider, however, being added that the void so created 
would have to be filled either by the States entering into 
a federal relationship with the successor Government or 
Governments in British India, or, failing this, entering 
into particular political arrangements with it, or them. 
The main points of the plan proposed by the Mission 
for the entry of the States into the Union of India were: 


(a) Paramountcy could neither be retained by the 
British Crown nor transferred to the New Government. 
But in view of to the assurance given by the Rulers 
that they were ready and willing to do so, the States 
were expected to cooperate in the new development of 
India. 

(6) The precise form which the cooperation of the 
States would take must be a matter for negotiation 
during the building up of the new constitutional 
structure, and it by no means followed that it would 
be identical for all the States. 

(c) The States were to retain all subjects and powers 
other than those ceded to the Union, namely, Foreign 
Affairs, Defence, and Commux.cations. 

(d) In the preliminary stage the States were to be 
represented on the Constituent Assembly by a Negotiat- 
ing Committee. 

(e) In the final Constituent Assembly they were to 
have appropriate representation, not exceeding 93 
seats; the method of selection being determined by 
consultation. 

- (f) After the Provincial and Group Constitutions 
had been drawn up by the three Sections of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, the representatives of the Sections 
and the Indian States would reassemble for the purpose 
of settling the Union constitution. 


The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes 
on June 10, 1946, accepted this plan as a fair basis for 
negotiation, and later appointed a Committee to confer 
with the corresponding British India Committee for the 
purpose of fixing the distribution amongst themselves of 
the 93 seats reserved for the States, and of settling the 
method of selection of their representatives on the 
Assembly. In the course of these discussions it was sug- 
gested that the urgency of the matter made it desirable 
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for the States’ Representatives to join the Assembly during 
the April 1947 session. Despite the States’ Negotiating 
Committee’s expressed inability to do so without a man- 
date from the General Conference of Rulers, the representa- 
tives of some of the major States took their seats on the 
Assembly in April 1947, and subsequently most of the 
remaining States joined in. 

His Majesty’s Government’s statement of June 3, 
1947, superseded the Cabinet Mission’s plan, but confirmed 
that their policy vis a vis the Indian States remained 
unchanged ; and as this statement was accepted both by 
Congress and the Muslim League, it formed the basis of the 
transfer of power to the successor Governments. It was 
clear from this that the States were intended to be free 
to determine their own future. Nothing could be more 
explicit in this regard than the declaration of the Secretary 
of State for India in the House of Lords on July 17, 1947 : 


‘Your Lordships will remember that the Cabinet Mission 
in their Memorandum of May 12, 1946, informed the States that 
His Majesty’s Government would in no circumstances transfer 
paramountcy to an Indian Government. To that pledge we 
firmly adhere. . . . From the date when the new Dominions 
are set up the treaties and agreements which gave us superiority 
over the States will become void. From that moment the 
appointments of the Crown Representative and his officers 
will terminate, and the States will be masters of their own fate. 
They will then be entirely free to choose whether to associate with 
one or other of the Dominion Governments or to stand alone, 
and His Majesty’s Government will not use the slightest pres- 
sure to influence their momentous and voluntary decision. . . .’ 


On July 5, 1947, moreover, Sardar Patel, in his capacity 
as head of the new formed State Department of the 
Indian Government, issued an important statement defin- 
ing the policy of Congress towards the States, of which the 
vital passages were: ‘ The States have already accepted 
the basic principle that for Defence, Foreign Affairs, and 
Communications they would come into the Indian Union. 
We ask no more of them than accession on these three 
subjects in which the common interests of the country are 
involved. In other matters we would scrupulously observe 
their autonomous existence. ... There appears to be a 
great deal of misunderstanding about the attitude of Con- 
gress towards the States. I should like to make it clear 
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that it is not the desire of the Congress to interfere in any 
manner whatever with the domestic affairs of the States... .’ 

On July 25, 1947, also, the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, 
in his capacity of Crown Representative called a meeting 
of the Chamber of Princes, and in his address advised them 
accede to the appropriate dominion before August 15 of 
that year in respect of the three subjects referred to by 
Sardar Patel, and assured them that accession on these 
subjects would involve them in no financial liability and that 
in other matters there would be no encroachment by the Central 
Government on their internal sovereignty. He also said 
that their instruments of Accession would contain an ex- 
plicit provision safeguarding this. : 

As a result of this sequence of promises and assurances 
from the responsible authorities in Great Britain and India, 
all the States within the geographical limits of the new 
India, save Junagadh and Hyderabad, acceded to the 
Indian Union by August 15, 1947, on the three subjects 
of Defence, Foreign Affairs, and Communications. This 
in no way committed them as regards their internal 
sovereignity in other respects ; but as will be seen later, 
they were not left in this position for long. 

Two quite distinct, although contemporaneous, issues 
have been dealt with together in the White Paper, and to 
realise the implications of what has been done it is necessary 
to disentangle them : 


(a) The integration of the numerous small States 
into. units capable of independent existence under 
present-day conditions ; 

(6) the absorption of the States, large and small, 
into the Indian Union. 


The first was a natural and indeed inevitable outcome 
of the lapse of British paramountcy, and the consequential 
lack of any means of supplementing their deficiencies. 
The problem of these small States had occupied the atten- 
tion of the political authorities ever since the question of 
federation first came on the horizon, as it had been recog- 
nised that there could be no place in a federation for a 
unit too small to be capable of affording its subjects 
the elementary amenities of civilisation, or of carrying out 
adequately the duties of a government. Amalgamation 
with other contiguous small States to form a large enough 
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unit to be viable, absorption in a large State, or merger 
in a province, were all possible solutions according to the 
varying circumstances of the individual States, but there 
was no hope of achieving this by voluntary agreement; and 
in the absence, without breach of past pledges, of any means 
of compulsion, the problem had perforce to be left over to 
be dealt with when the next measure of constitutional 
reform supplied the missing means of compulsion by making 
eligibility for admission to the new polity contingent on 
unit members being of a certain minimum size. With the 
creation of the new Indian Union, however, the desired 
opportunity of bringing about the integration of the small 
States into viable and sizable units presented itself. 

Seats in the Constituent Assembly had been allocated 
to the States on the basis of one per million of inhabitants 
and consequently only 20 States, with populations of 
approximately this size or over, obtained individual 
representation on the Assembly. Out of the remaining 
multitude of States, the probabilities are, having regard to 
their historical affiliations and geographical situation, 
that ten or eleven State Unions would have emerged, 
formed spontaneously by the vcluntary association of their 
member States in order to constitute units large enough 
to secure representation. For States, owing to their 
extreme reluctance to lose all trace of their former identity 
as such, would unquestionably have preferred, where 
possible, co-partnership in some form of organic union 
with other States similarly placed and often sharing a 
common origin, to merger, whether in a large State or in 
a province. There would also have been a strong tendency 
for some of the large States, entitled to individual repre- 
sentation, to throw in their lot with such Unions when 
formed, with a view to obtaining the leadership of an 
important group sharing common interests. Assuming, 
therefore, that the States had been able to exercise the 
freedom of choice guaranteed to them by the Secretary 
of State for India and Sardar Patel, some 25 or so State 
units might have been expected to survive into the new era, 
joined to the Indian Union by their accession as regards 
Defence, Foreign Affairs, and Communications, but other- 
wise independent. Yet within the next three years all the 
States within the boundaries of India, both large and small, 
became wholly merged in the new dominion. In view of 
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the intense jealousy with which the Ruling Princes regarded 


any encroachment ‘on their sovereign prerogatives, this is 
an astounding achievement. 

As soon, however, as the States had committed them- 
selves to membership of the Indian Union by signifying 
their adhesion to the Union on the three subjects specified, 
it became apparent that, despite all the assurances of 
non-interference in their internal affairs, the consolidation 
of the States into administrative units of suitable size was 
not going to be left to their own initiative, and that demo- 
cratisation of their governments would soon be forced on 
them. The question of integration first came up in Orissa, 
where, according to the White Paper, ‘ the States formed 
scattered bits of territory, with no geographical contiguity.’ 
Sardar Patel could not have examined the map when he 
made this statement, as it is the exact opposite of the 
truth ; for the Orissa States were all contiguous, and it 
was the province of Orissa that consisted of scattered frag- 
ments separated from one another by the States. As the 
action taken in Orissa formed a pattern for much that 
followed, it merits examination in some detail. The 
Eastern States, composed of the two groups of the Orissa 
and Chhattisgarh States, each group amply large enough 
to constitute a separate viable unit, formed a Union in 
August 1947. Yet, to the general surprise, the Indian 
Government withheld recognition of this Union and 
refused to accept their Instruments of Accession. Ex- 
clusion from the Indian Union would inevitably have led to 
the eventual collapse of these States as sovereign units, and 
in consequence, after a visit from Sardar Patel and his per- 
sonal pressure, the Rulers were induced, in December 
1947, to accept merger in the province of Orissa. 

The same was the case with the neighbouring and re- 
lated group of Chhattisgarh States, which were merged in 
the Central Provinces. The actual reference in the White 
Paper to these discussions is: ‘The interests of the people, 
no less than those of the Rulers of the States, as also the 
wider interests of the country, demanded a direct recourse 
to the obvious solution of the problem which had been 
delayed so long under the old regime. Sardar Patel had 
long discussions with the Rulers of these States and it was 
eventually decided to integrate these small States with 
the adjoining provinces.’ It may be remarked that this 
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solution of the problem would only have been obvious in 
the past if the British Government had been prepared to 
override the wishes of the Rulers of these autonomous 
States in despite of past pledges, which was not the case. 

Sardar Patel apparently recognised that his treatment 
of the Orissa and Chhattisgarh States required explanation 
and he accordingly issued a statement on Dec. 16, 1947, 
from which I quote the more salient passages : 


‘Indeed, in many of the States with which I had to hold 
discussibns during the last two days large-scale unrest had 
already gripped the people; in others the rumblings of the 
storm were being heard. In such circumstances, after careful 
and anxious thought I came to the conclusion that for smaller 
States of this type, placed in circumstances which I have 
described above, there was no alternative to integration and 
democratisation. . . . Throughout my discussions with the 
Rulers I was careful to emphasise that the solution which we 
suggested for the difficult problems with which we and they 
were equally faced was for them to accept or reject of their 
own free will. There was no compulsion save that of events 


and of the circumstances and peculiar problems of their 
States.’ 


In spite of this gloss on what happened, and the fact 
that the boundary between coercion and legitimate per- 
suasion is difficult to define, there can be little doubt that 
this was not a case of willing acceptance by the Rulers, 
but of reluctant surrender to what in the circumstances 
was regarded by them as an ultimatum. The unrest 
amongst the people of the States, to which Sardar Patel 
referred, was largely aided, if not fomented, by Congress 
organisations operating outside the States, and Congress 
could turn off or on these demonstrations at will. This 
hardly, therefore, supplies an adequate justification for 
interference ; nor does Sardar Patel’s statement explain 
how discretion over the admission of a group of States, 
eligible by reason of size and resources, could be exercised 
by the Indian Government on other grounds, without 
breach of their pledge not to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of States. It would, moreover, seem to conflict 
with the two last points of the Cabinet Mission’s plan, 
which left over the framing of the constitution of the Indian 
Union to the representatives of the provinces and of the 
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States: for it amounts to the part taking upon itself to 


decide in advance what should have been the business 
of the whole, although this decision affected the composi- 
tion of the whole. 

Probably the underlying motive for refusal of admission 
was that, as the Orissa and Chhattisgarh States were 
the latest groups of States in India to be organised and 
recognised as such, the new rulers of India were quick to 
see the advantage of attacking them first, as the weakest 
link in the chain, and then to make what happened there 
a precedent for other States. The elimination of these 
autonomous States was, moreover, an obvious convenience 
to the province of Orissa as its scattered districts would 
now be linked together under one administration. 

The White Paper then goes on to say: ‘ The merger 
of the Eastern States gave an impetus to the people of 
other States to seek a similar remedy for their difficulties. 
The Rulers of the Deccan States, who had previously 
decided to merge their sovereignty in the proposed United 
Deccan State, later decided in favour of the security that 
integration with a resourceful unit such as the Bombay 
Province could provide as against the hazards of separate 
existence as small units.” What happened was that the 
Constituent Assembly of the United Deccan States, newly 
created by the Rulers, voted unanimously for merger with 
Bombay, and the Rulers, seeing the solution imposed on 
the Eastern States, felt it better to accept the inevitable 
with the best grace they could. 

Kolhapur, the remaining State in the Deccan, was 
large enough to be a viable constitutional unit by itself, 
so there was no justification for merger by reason of its size. 
Disturbances, however, broke out in the State in connection 
with the assassination of Mr Gandhi, and after discussions 
with the States Ministry the Ruler accepted the appoint- 
ment of an administrator nominated by the Government of 
India. The finances of the State were found to be in an un- 
satisfactory condition, and a loan was taken from the 
Central Government. According to the White Paper, it 
then became apparent that the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment in respect of the political future of the State was its 
administration as part of the Bombay province, and the 
State was accordingly merged in that province in March 
1949. It is not stated, however, who considered the 
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arrangement the most satisfactory and it is a curious 
manifestation of non-interference in the internal affairs of 
the States. 

The Gujerat group of States lying to the north of Bom- 
bay was also merged in the Bombay province on the ground 
that the situation of these States near the Indian border 
made a stable and efficient administration there essential, 
and that a Union of the States by themselves would not 
have been large enough to have constituted a viable unit. 
This argument seems of doubtful validity, as the Gujerat 
States do not actually border on the frontier, which in 
any case is not a dangerous one, and the population of 
this group of States is over 2} millions. Nothing, more- 
over, is indicated as regards the wishes of the States them- 
selves, except the statement that after prolonged discussions 
in Bombay, the Rulers agreed to the merger, which would 
seem to show some degree of recalcitrance. 

The Government of Bombay also took over on behalf 
of the Central Government the adminstration of the State 
of Sirohi in Rajputana. Sirohi is a Rajput State and has 
always been an integral part of Rajputana. So it might 
have been expected that some justification would be 
offered for this peculiar transaction. All that is said in 
the White Paper is that ‘There was some difference of 
opinion as to whether this State should be merged in Bom- 
bay, or should be integrated in Rajputana. It was there- 
fore decided that until the future of the State was finally 
determined, the Bombay Government should conduct its 
administration on behalf of the Government of India. 
The position was later reviewed, and it was decided to 
merge Abu Road Tahsil and a portion of the Dilwara tahsil 
with Bombay and to integrate the remaining portion in 
Rajputana.’ This innocent form of words hides the fact 
that one of the most sacred places in Rajputana, and the 
only good hill station between the Nilgris and the Hima- 
layas where many of the Rulers maintained a summer 
residence, has been arbitrarily cut away from Rajputana 
and attached to Bombay. There has, in consequence, been 
widespread resentment over this in Rajputana and local 
agitation in Abu, even amongst Congress’s own supporters, 
which was not lessened by the fact that Sardar Patel was 
himself a Gujerati, and so suspected of a personal interest 
in the matter. 
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Baroda, one of the wealthiest and most progressive 
States in India, was the next to be swallowed up by 
Bombay. The reason given was solely that the State 
consisted of several scattered blocks, and that this lack of 
geographical integrity rendered its administration as one 
unit very difficult. Yet it had managed to rub along 
successfully for more than a century. In the White 
Paper it is stated that in accordance with the advice of the 
States Ministry, and with the concurrence of his own 
ministers, the Ruler of Baroda in March 1949 agreed to 
the merger of his State with the Bombay Province. 
It is clear, however, from the Maharaja’s subsequent 
attempt at its reversal that he was anything but a willing 
participant in this agreement. 

A number of isolated States scattered in the Punjab, 
Madras, Bengal, Assam, and the United Provinces were 
also merged in the surrounding provinces on grounds of 
administrative convenience. It is not apparent whether 
they were given the option of amalgamating with other 
States to form a unit «f sufficient size or whether the de- 
cision was made for them. In the case of Sandur, all that is 
said is that ‘it was clear from the very beginning that this 
small State had no future except merger with Madras,’ 
and the Ruler was given no option, although as a Mahratta 
he might have wished to follow the example of the other 
Mahratta States of the Deccan and seek merger in Bombay. 
In Pudukottah there was considerable subsequent agitation 
against the merger on the ground that it was carried out 
without the consent of the people and that the admini- 
stration had deteriorated. Even so moderate an organ of 
Indian opinion as the ‘ Hindu’ of Madras was moved to 
protest in a leading article. 

Rampur and Cooch Behar, both wealthy States, were 
first induced to join the Union as Chief Commissioner’s 
Provinces (i.e. provinces administered directly by the 
Central Government through the agency of a Chief Com- 
missioner), which did something to preserve their separate 
identity, but were merged later with the surrounding 
provinces. In the case of Rampur this appears to have 
been done with the Ruler’s concurrence, but not so in the 
case of Cooch Behar, as all that is said in this regard is that 
‘ after careful consideration of all factors the Government of 
India reached the conclusion that the best interests of the 
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people of Cooch Behar and of India as a whole will be 
served by its merger in the province of W. Bengal.’ 

A number of States were taken over and administered 
by the Central Government where, for administrative or 
strategic or special reasons, direct control was considered 
necessary. These included the Punjab Hill States, Bila- 
spur, Kutch, Bhopal, Tripura, and Manipur. Control of 
Vindya Pradesh, the Union formed by the junction of the 
Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand groups of States, was also 
taken over by the Central Government after a short life as 
a separate unit, on the ground that chronic friction between 
the two groups of States prevented their functioning 
satisfactorily as a union under a ministry. According to 
the White Paper ‘ it was clear beyond doubt that in view 
of its economic and political backwardness Vindhya Pra- 
desh could not be administered as a Union of States.’ The 
only alternatives were stated to be merger in a neighbour- 
ing province or administration by the Centre, and the latter 
was decided on. It is true that the past relations between 
the two groups of States made a combined Union most 
unlikely to succeed, but there is nothing to show that the 
solution which was obviously more promising of success, 
that of forming two separate Unions, one of the Bundel- 
khand States and one of the Baghelkhand States, was 
considered at all. 

Groups of long-established States which formed solid 
blocks of territory were formed into Unions. According 
to the White Paper ‘ there were several groups of States 
which, with due regard to geographical, linguistic, social, 
and cultural affinities of the people could be consolidated 
into sizeable and viable units consisting entirely of States. 
In these regions, the sentiment of the Rulers and the people 
alike was in favour of such an arrangement. In such cases, 
territories of States were united to form Unions of States 
on the basis of full transfer of nower from the Rulers to the 
people.’ It is not explained, however, how this transfer 
could be effected without interference with the internal 
sovereignty of the States. The apparent tolerance of 
Princely rule shown, moreover, in allowing these areas to 
continue as State units was due presumably to the fact that 
it suited the book of the Government of India better to 
let this happen, with a view subsequently to modify their 
structure from within, than to risk wide-spread rebellion on 
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the part of powerful States by their forcible absorption in 
a province or direct control from the centre. 

The first of these Unions to be constituted was that of 
the Kathiawar States, now called by the old name of Sau- 
rashtra. This was followed by that of Gwalior, Indore, 
and the Malwa States, now called Madhya Bharat, then 
by that of the Patiala and East Punjab States Union, 
styled Pepsu for short, then by that of the Rajputana 
States, now called Rajasthan. The original nucleus of 
this Rajasthan Union was the Union formed by the smaller 
States of Southern Rajputana which Mewar svbsequently 
joined, and eventually all the other large States of Raj- 
putana, Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Bikanir. Rajasthan also 
absorbed the Matsya Union, consisting of four states in 
N.E. Rajputana, which had a brief existence as a separate 
Union. A further Union was created in S. India out of 
the two Southern States of Travancore and Cochin, 
although according to the ‘ Hindu,’ this was neither 
necessary nor desired by their people, and both of them 
had responsible government and satisfied every test pre- 
scribed by the State Department for viable States. The 
justification given in the White Paper is merely one of con- 
venience. In all these Unions representative assemblies were 
created, with a Rajpramukh as the constitutional head * 
of the State, elected by the Council of Rulers. According 
to the White Paper the object of this arrangement was to 
retain to some extent the traditional polity of the States, 
while at the same time approximating as closely as possible 
the system of government in the State and the Provinces. 

The result of these various processes was that : 

(a) 216 States covering an area 109,000 square 
miles with a population of 19 millions were merged in 
provinces. 

(6) 61 States covering an area of 64,000 square miles 
with a population of 7 millions were taken over as 
centrally administered areas. 

(c) 275 States covering an area of 215,500 square 
miles with a population of 35 millions were integrated 
into State Unions. 





* In Rajasthan alone, the additional office of Maharajpramukh was 
created to mark the unique position of the Mararana of Udaipur amongst 
the Indian Princes ; but it is a purely honorific office without duties attached, 
and for the lifetime of the present Ruler only. 
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The only States unaccounted for above are Junagadh, 
Kashmir, and Hyderabad. 

Junagadh, a maritime state of Kathiawar, with a 
Mahommedan Ruler raised a major political issue, which 
had a direct bearing on subsequent events in the important 
States of Kashmir and Hyderabad. In September 1947 the 
Ruler, in the exercise of the freedom of choice that had been 
guaranteed to him by both British and Indian authorities, 
chose to accede to Pakistan. The Government of India 
declared that Junagadh was only a tributary of Baroda 
without sovereign rights, and refused to recognise this 
accession on the ground that the majority of the people of 
the State were Hindus and that accession to Pakistan 
would be opposed to their wishes. An Azad (free) Govern- 
ment for Junagadh was created in Bombay under the 
leadership of Mr Gandhi’s nephew, which occupied some of 
the villages of the State. A Pakistani sloop then came and 
anchored at a Junagadh port, a step which India countered 
be sending troops to Rajkot, a near-by centre. India 
troops also moved into Mangrol and Babariawad, two small 
feudatories of Junagadh. As might have been expected, 
the administration of the State broke down under these 
various pressures, and to end the chaos the Diwan with the 
consent of the Ruler invited the Government of India to 
take over the administration of the State, pending settlement 
of the issues involved, either by negotiations or plebiscite. The 
Government of India suggested that a dispute involving the 
fate of any territory should be decided by a referendum or 
plebiscite of the people of the State. They also justified 
sending troops to Kathiawar on the ground that Junagadh 
had committed aggression on Babariawad and Mangrol, 
which had acceded to India. The Pakistan Government 
agreed to consider the conditions and circumstances in 
which a plebiscite should be held, but repudiated the right 
of either Babariawad or Mangrol to decide their future, as 
both were integral parts of the Junagadh State, and claimed 
that there could be no dispute in regard to the legal right 
of Junagadh to accede to Pakistan, offering at the same 
time to refer for legal opinion the various issues that had 
arisen, provided there was a withdrawal of all troops. 

It may be noted here that Mangrol and Babariawad were 
not recognised by the British Government as separate 
autonomous States, but as parts of Junagadh. It will 
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be seen, moreover, that the Indian Government’s thesis 
denies the right of the existing government of a State 
to make decisions except when in accordance with the 
presumed will of the people, which it took upon itself 
to interpret in advance. Obviously the Indian Govern- 
ment had no right in law to dictate to another State how 
far it should let its people participate in the government, 
still less to promote agitation or revolution by the people 
in a State. In the circumstances the agreement of Paki- 
stan to consider holding a plebiscite created surprise in 
India, as in view of the predominantly Hindu population 
the result was a forgone conclusion; but this was attributed, 
probably correctly, to Mr Jinnah’s desire to obtain a useful 
precedent for Kashmir and Hyderabad. 

Parallel with this Junagadh dispute the much more 
serious dispute over Kashmir broke out. In the White 
Paper it is stated that : ‘ The State of Jammu and Kashmir 
acceded to India on Oct. 26, 1947. The form of the Instru- 
ment of Accession executed by the Ruler of the State is the 
same as that of the Instruments executed by the Rulers 
of the other acceding States. Legally and constitutionally, 
therefore, the position of the State is the same as that of 
the other acceding States. The Government of India no 
doubt stand committed to the position that the accession 
of this State is subject to confirmation by the people of 
the State. This, however, does not detract from the legal 
fact of accession.’ This last sentence would seem to rele- 
gate confirmation by the people to a secondary place, as 
a mere ex gratia addition to the Ruler’s act, and conse- 
quently to contradict the position taken up by the Indian 
Government in the Junagadh case, where the assumed will 
of the people was held to be the decisive factor. If the 
Indian Government holds the view that an accession may 
be legal, yet not acceptable hecause it has not been demo- 
cratically confirmed, such non-recognition would amount 
to a violation of their non-interference pledge in the internal 
sovereignty of the State concerned. The Prime Minister’s 
unbending attitude in regard to Kashmir is, however, 
far from receiving universal support in India, vide the 
quotation below from an article signed ‘ Dravid’ in 
* Mysindia,’ of Oct. 15, 1950 : 


‘Kashmir is another affair for which the whole of India 
is paying a heavy price, and President Tandon has no practical 
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solution for it. He stands for prestige as much as Nehru. 
Even Jaya Prakash Narain has begun to feel that we have no 
business in Kashmir, which is wholly Muslim, and that the 
State must be partitioned and the wretched problem solved. 
That the United Nations are against India and with Pakistan 
is patent. Geographically, racially, economically, and religi- 
ously Kashmir belongs to Pakistan, and to struggle to annex 
the State to India appears to the South to be an unnatural 
policy. That the State will and must be partitioned is a fore- 
gone conclusion. Nehru’s prestige and fondness for his 
ancestral homeland can only delay the partition, but not stop 
it. Why then should India unnecessarily pay a terrible price 
in men, money, and energy ?’ 


This view-point, moreover, has also been echoed in public 
statements by Dr Matthai and Dr Ambedkar the two 
Ministers who recently resigned from the Central Govern- 
ment. 

It is hardly likely that Mr Jinnah would have given 
way so easily in the cases of Junagadh and Hyderabad, 
if he had not assumed that the application of the principles 
proposed by the Government of India in dealing with those 
two cases would have settled in Pakistan’s favour the 
dispute over Kashmir, which was of more vital interest 
to Pakistan. Apart, therefore, from the merits of the case, 
Pakistan has reason to be sore over being outsmarted and 
deprived of its natural expectations by the action of the 
Government of India in applying different principles to the 
case of Kashmir. 

During the last twenty years a Congress-supported 
agitation has been carried on against the Ruler, whose 
ringleader, Sheikh Abdulla, acquired much influence in 
the Kashmir Valley in this role, and was several times 
imprisoned for sedition. Nevertheless, as the Ruler did 
not want to join Pakistan, he came to terms with Sheikh 
Abdulla, who, because of his Congress bias shared the 
Ruler’s attitude to Pakistan, and declared his adhesion 
to the Indian Union. The situation has therefore become 
very involved, as many of Sheikh Abdulla’s followers 
were antagonistic to the Hindu Ruler rather than pro- 
Congress, and yet now, in conjunction with the Ruler, 
Sheikh Abdulla’s party stands for joining the Congress- 
controlled Indian Union. The Indian Government is 
committed by its own declarations to holding a plebiscite 
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and abiding by its results, but has so far resisted all the 
proposals made by the UNO representatives for the 
purpose of ensuring that the plebiscite is held under con- 
ditions fair to both sides ; and the issue is still in suspense. 

What happened in Hyderabad must be known to all. 
The Nizam wanted to remain outside either dominion, 
but in treaty relations with both, the provisions being so 
drawn up as to enable him to remain neutral in the event 
of a quarrel between them. He was not, however, allowed 
to do so, and by the forcible invasion of his territories 
and seizure of his capital he has been compelled to join 
the Indian Union. According to the White Paper, ‘ the 
Government of India have repeatedly declared that the 
political future of the State and its relationship with India 
are matters to be decided by the people of the State. 
Arrangements have been made for constituting in the State 
a legislature elected on the basis of adult franchise, to 
enable the people of the State to decide its political future.’ 
So far, however, this has not been done, and the Hyderabad 
dispute still figures precariously on the agenda of UNO 
It will be noted that the decision is to rest wholly with 
the people, the Ruler’s wishes apparently counting for 
nothing, a different position from that taken up in the 
case of Kashmir. 

This completes a brief survey of the method by which 
all the States in the Indian peninsula other than those 
which have adhered to Pakistan were induced to accede 
to the Indian Union, and of the effect of the various 
measures of integration and merger. There is unfortu- 
nately not room within the space limits of this article to 
describe the further steps by which the surviving States 
and State Unions have been brought into administrative 
uniformity with the provinces by the elimination of their 
former autocratic rule, and this will have to be left over for 
a future occasion. 

Perhaps sufficient, nevertheless, has been said to enable 
the reader to judge for himself how remote from fact the 
picture presented in Parliament of the Indian States being 
left free to decide their own future has proved to be, and 
to assess the value of Sardar Patel’s assurance of July 5, 
1947, that, except for the three subjects on which they had 


acceded, the autonomy of the States would be scrupulously 
seeiaidas A. C. LOTHIAN. 





Art. 2.—_TRIESTE—ITALY’S TOUCHSTONE. 


IN Washington last September Signor De Gasperi, the 
Italian Prime Minister, faced one of the toughest political 
problems of his remarkable career. He had crossed the 
Atlantic to represent Italy, in his additional capacity of 
Foreign Minister, at the Ottawa session of the Council of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) and to 
discuss some of Italy’s special problems with Mr Acheson, 
the American Secretary of State. He went as the undis- 
puted head of the Italian government for nearly six years, 
as the leader of a country which, having made a great 
post-war recovery under his leadership, had in many ways 
never been economically better off, and as a statesman who 
had made democracy work in Italy. And yet he stood on 
the brink of an abyss. Unless he could bring back really 
striking results from his mission to Washington, his govern- 
ment looked like crumbling beneath him and with it much 
of the shape and texture of the new Ivaly whose symbol and 
architect he has so patiently been. 

The fact is that Italy is now approaching a parting of 
the ways. One leads on to a democratic future at home 
and closer association with the Atlantic Pact abroad. 
Another leads to Fascism and isolation. And a third leads 
to a Communist dictatorship under the banner of Soviet 
imperialism. While Signor De Gasperi was in Wash- 
ington it became obvious that the political balance in Rome 
had shifted during the summer more quickly and more 
radically than most people had anticipated at the time of 
his short-lived resignation and the cabinet reconstruction 
in July. Somehow the prime minister’s spell seemed to 
have been broken at last. A wave of disillusionment had 
swept the country against the Western alliance and the 
Atlantic Pact, a policy for which Signor De Gasperi was in 
large measure personally responsible ; it had been in part 
to the beginnings of this sentiment that Court Sforza had 
been sacrified in the previous cabinet reshuffle. Thus, 
instead of having a relatively firm parliamentary majority 
at his back, the prime minister found himself in September 
between the cross-fires of growing right-wing criticism for 
weakness—for instance, over Trieste—of dissension and 
disloyalty within his own party, the Christian Democrats, 
and of a clever left-wing propaganda. The Communists 
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unscrupulously played up with equal vigour the supposed 
subservience to America, the failure to solve the problem 
of Italy’s two million unemployed, and any tendency to 
compromise with the arch-enemy of the Cominform, 
Marshal Tito across the Adriatic. 

What was achieved in Washington ? Although over- 
due and fully deserved, the decision of the Big Three— 
Britain, America, and France—to declare themselves in 
favour of a revision of the Italian peace treaty was a most 
important step. It meant that the Western powers not 
only recognised in the Italians full allies, who had, in Mr 
Churchill’s words, worked their passage home, but also that 
they were prepared to risk putting themselves legally in 
the wrong in order to recognise it. The technical difficulty 
had long been explored of revising a treaty, to which the 
Russians and four of the satellites have been signatories, 
for the very purpose of ranging Italy more effectively 
against Russia. The Russians would never agree and they 
had every right not to. Accordingly, for Signor De 
Gasperi to come back from Washington with the declara- 
tion about revision in his pocket was, by all normal stan- 
dards, a very marked diplomatic success. 

The effect of the declaration was to set in train a 
course of events likely to take at least two or three months 
to complete. The declaration invited the Italians to name 
the clauses in the treaty to which they most specifically 
objected ; from the point of view of the Western powers 
all that really mattered were the military clauses limiting 
the army to 185,000 with 75,000 carabinieri, the air force to 
350 machines—no bombers—and the navy to a low tonnage 
with restricted bases, and forbidding fortification of the 
French and Jugoslav frontiers. It was clear, however, 
that on the one hand a mere lifting of military restrictions 
would not go all the way towards satisfying the Italians, 
and on the other that a purely military waiver would look 
much worse internationally than a general political cleaning 
of the slate. It would provide better Soviet propaganda 
material than a complete willingness to let bygones be 
bygones and to call Italy a full partner in the council of 
nations by virtue of its excellent record since the war. 
Accordingly, the initiative was passed to the Italians and 
they were expected to request the Western powers to agree 
to the abolition of such additional items as the preamble 
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to the treaty—pinning the blame for aggression on Italy— 
together with political clauses like the one which binds the 
Italians not to take any action against people who helped 
the allies in and immediately after the war. 

None of this, of course, exactly answered the original 
question of how to get round the problem of revising Italy’s 
peace treaty, in practice if not in theory, without Russian 
agreement. Nor did it even commit any of the seventeen 
other signatories to the views of the Big Three. Accord- 
ingly the idea was for those who agreed with the Big Three 
to negotiate about individual clauses direct with Italy, 
indicating in what respects they would waive their rights 
under the original treaty. In this way it might be said 
that, if either an absolute majority or even just those who 
were both signatories of the Italian peace treaty and 
members of NATO waived their rights in the clauses that 
mattered, the treaty would to all intents and purposes have 
been revised—without being abrogated. As to the moral 
right of the Western nations to do this, a good case could 
be made out on the basis of the fact that in the treaty itself 
provision was made for revision by the Security Council 
of the United Nations. This, however, had assumed that 
soon after the peace treaty was signed, Italy would become 
a member of UNO. As things have turned out, her entry 
has been three times vetoed by Russia. 

Although the members of NATO might agree to waive 
some of their rights in the Italian peace treaty, it was clear 
from the beginning that, of the twenty original signatories, 
there were, apart from the five states of the Soviet. bloc, 
three other doubtful starters—Jugoslavia, Greece (not yet 
in effect a member of NATO in the autumn), and Ethiopia. 
Among these, the possible opposition of Jugoslavia to the 
scheme was crucial. From the point of view of the 
Western powers the main purpose of treaty revision at this 
moment was to remove some of the obstacles to Italy’s 
whole-hearted participation in Western defence prepara- 
tions. Among the chief of these obstacles was the growing 
unpopularity of the De Gasperi government which was so 
closely associated with a resolute foreign policy. Hence the 
need to open its way to achieving “ resounding diplomatic 
success. At the same time, the southern flank of the 
Western defence effort, and indeed the position in the 
central Mediterranean, cannot be made secure without 
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the kind of military liaison between Italy and Jugoslavia 
which has been impossible during the years of furious 
hostility between the two countries—a hostility that has 
largely been kept alive by the dispute over Trieste. 

Currently with the detailed negotiations on the peace 
treaty, therefore, the Western powers certainly hoped to see 
a new effort made by Rome and Belgrade to settle their 
own differences. And while the Big Three were eager to 
hasten the treaty negotiations in order to clinch Signor De 
Gasperi’s success, they were necessarily chary of doing so 
without Jugoslavia’s participation, in case hasty action 
might destroy what chances there were of a new Italian 
agreement with Marshal Tito. 

Hence, in spite of the plum of treaty revision, Signor 
De Gasperi’s visit to Washington was not the complete 
success that the most optimistic in Rome might have hoped 
it would be. Besides the treaty, he went to obtain promises 
of more American aid and a re-affirmation by the Big Three 
of their declaration of March 1948, that they would support 
Italy’s claims to sovereignty over the whole of the Free 
Territory of Trieste set up under the peace treaty. Neither 
the Americans nor the British and French, however, found 
it possible to be specific about either of these embarrassing 
problems. And although Signor De Gasperi was warmly 
congratulated by his cabinet and other supporters on his 
return to Rome, there was not a great deal with which to 
win over the waverers, to show to people in Italy as evidence 
that close association with the West was paying dividends. 

On the economic side, the Italian prime minister was 
promised more American help in solving the problem of his 
country’s surplus population, in increasing the output of its 
steel and electrical industries, and in obtaining arms orders 
for its factories. But, rightly enough, nothing the Ameri- 
cans were in a position to say could persuade those Italians 
who knew the size of the problem that their general 
promises would make very much immediate difference. 
Even the question of using Italian factories to make arms 
for the NATO countries had met with innumerable 
difficulties, from shortage of raw materials to fixing a 
means of payment. As late as the summer of 1951, by 
which time it had been hoped that a Western arms drive 
would be in full swing, unused capacity in Italy’s engineer- 
ing industry as a whole was still about 50 per cent. In 
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heavy engineering and shipbuilding it was above this. 
In the machine tool and small tool industries it was 25 per 
cent., in small arms 60 per cent., in the motor industry 
about 70 per cent., and in footwear 30 per cent. The pro- 
blem of semi-idle labour was such, moreover, that pro- 
ductivity could in many cases have been raised by 20 to 
40 per cent. if adequate supplies of raw materials had been 
available. 

The difficulty is particularly great in Italy of distin- 
guishing the economic wood from the trees. The Italians 
have an immense capacity for making the best of things, 
and it is often hard to relate statistics to the realities cf 
their life. In spite of the adverse figures of unused in- 
dustrial capacity, therefore—though no one should mini- 
mise the desperate hardship of unemployment—it was 
probably true enough that, compared with the previous 
five years, more Italians were better off in the summer of 
1951 than for a long time. In contrast to the unemploy- 
ment figure of two million and the rise in the cost of living 
to 53-94 times 1938 by June 1951, there are other figures 
which tell a different type of story. Poor as Italy may be, 
there were in 1951 compared with 1938 three times as many 
cars on the roads, a sharp increase in the real amounts spent 
on amusement, tobacco, and betting, and a rise of 20 per 
cent. in the size of the national income. 

_It was against this background, of mixed internal 
achievement, political disappointment, and continuing 
economic strain that Signor De Gasperi returned from 
Washington to try to deal with Italy’s most explosive 
foreign problem—Trieste. The importance of this prob- 
lem to the Western world had greatly increased since 
July 1948, when Marshal Tito broke with Stalin and 
Jugoslavia was expelled from the Cominform. For the 
existence of overlapping Italian and Jugoslav claims to the 
Free Territory of Trieste, set up under the Italian peace 
treaty, meant that relations between the two countries 
were most bitter, in spite of—or indeed partly because of — 
Marshal Tito’s rapprochement with the leading Western 
powers. Trieste also meant that many Italians accused 
the Big Three of letting them down and that, so long as the 
rift between Italy and Jugoslavia remained, there could be 
no fully coherent plan for any defence of Southern Europe 
that might, and should, now include Jugoslavia. 
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The Italians based their claims to the whole Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste largely on the declaration of Britain, 
America, and France in March 1948 that they should have 
it. This declaration, however, was made with the Italian 
general elections of April 1948 in mind and while Marshal 
Tito was still in the Cominform. As time went by, while 
the Western powers became more and more embarrassed 
by what they had said, their failure to implement the 
declaration caused increasing resentment against them 
throughout Italy. Much of this irritation came to be 
focused primarily on Britain, partly because the British 
had taken a leading role in making the original declaration, 
partly because of the chance fact that the Anglo-American 
military commander in Trieste itself had from the first 
been a British officer, and partly because Jugoslavia’s 
relations with the West were so obviously improving fastest 
in the direction of London, a rapprochement visibly 
fostered by the Labour Government. By the summer of 
1951, in fact, there had become a deep-seated fear in Italy 
which, however unreasoning, led Italians to believe that 
their interests were to be sacrificed to those of the Jugo- 
slavs. As a result, Italy’s whole-hearted participation in 
the Atlantic Pact itself was in jeopardy, and it was clear 
that anything might happen if Signor De Gasperi were 
overthrown. 

What of the position in Trieste itself ? Before the war 
the whole territory and a large area to the east of it formed, 
of course, part of the Kingdom of Italy. Under the peace 
treaty of 1947 this eastern area, the peninsula of Istria, 
was ceded to Jugoslavia and in the neighbourhood of 
Trieste itself a Free Territory was established, coming 
under neither Italian nor Jugoslav sovereignty. For the 
purposes of military occupation and to ensure the adoption 
in due course of a permanent statute, the Free Territory 
was divided into two parts, Zone A to be occupied by up 
to 10,000 British and American troops and Zone B by the 
Jugoslavs. Owing to the widening of the rift with Russia, 
however, it was never possible for the great powers to 
agree on a Governor in Trieste, as they were supposed to do 
under the terms of the Italian peace treaty which set up 
the permanent constitution of the Free Territory. Con- 
sequently the temporary provisions for military occupation 
came to be regarded as semi-permanent, and the Jugoslavs 
incorporated their Zone B—quite illegally—into their 
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sovereign territory. Meanwhile, in Zone A, which included 
the city of Trieste, there was a Jugoslav minority of about 
one to five, and in Zone B, with a much smaller total 
population, there was an Italian minority of perhaps one 
to two. In their Zone the Jugoslavs treated the Italian 
minority with fair consideration and they retained a cer- 
tain number of Italian schools ; in Zone A, the position of 
the Slovene minority was secure at least so long as the 
allied troops were in occupation. Both sides, however, 
declaimed bitterly against each other and both asserted, 
with varying consistency and conviction, that the only solu- 
tion could be to absorb the territory dominated by the other. 

Signor De Gasperi’s chances of dealing at last with this 
difficult and inflammable problem depended primarily on 
two things—on the political position in Italy and on 
Marshal Tito’s ability to compromise, granted that he was 
willing to do so, as now appeared to be the case. In 
Italy 1951 was by no means encouraging to the forces of 
democracy, on the strength of which Signor De Gasperi’s 
own future so very much depended. The main democratic 
parties all developed keen international divisions as the 
year progressed. Where divisions had existed before, 
they grew in depth; where they had been non-existent, 
they sprang to life. This happened among the Liberals, 
the Social Democrats and, most important of all, among 
the Christian Democrats. The Italian Socialists had, of 
course, been deeply and bitterly divided for a long time 
between a pro-Communist and an anti-Communist faction, 
as well as into splinter groups within the factions. But 
while 1951 saw the formation of a new amalgam of anti- 
Communists in what called itself quite simply the Partito 
Socialista (P.S.), the non-Communist left-wing as a whole 
was weakened by its inability to decide unanimously 
whether or not to stay in the government, and if so on 
what terms. Again, the question of Italy’s participation 
in the Atlantic Pact became a critical issue, and it was 
largely as a result of the division of opinion on this question 
that, in spite of manceuvres to fight the municipal and 
regional elections in alliance with the Christian Democrats, 
the right-wing Socialists finally quitted the government 
coalition in the spring—thus materially detracting from 
Signor De Gasperi’s position. 

As to the Christian Democrats themselves, this big and 
unwieldy party, including men of widely differing political 
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views, was bound sooner or later to suffer from its own 
centrifugal forces. The pity was that the tendency to 
break up should have developed as far as it had so long 
before the next general election—an election which, coming 
either this year or early in 1953, is bound to be nearly as 
crucial, if not quite as crucial, to Italy’s future role in the 
cold war as that of 1948, when the Christian Democrats 
kept the Italian Communist Party from power. That 
victory was won very largely by the Church, using the 
Christian Democrats as an instrument and as a rallying 
point. The question, therefore, of supreme importance 
in 1951 was the way in which relations had developed and 
were now likely to develop between the Christian Democrat 
Party and the Vatican. 

Broadly speaking, on the question of meeting the threat 
of Communism the Vatican and the Italian Government 
have been pursuing more and more separate paths of 
policy during the last year or eighteen months. The Pope, 
Pius XII, has been increasingly unsympathetic towards 
the concept of Western military alliance, towards the 
Atlantic Pact—this is one of the reasons why President 
Truman sought to appoint General Mark Clark as American 
ambassador to the Vatican last October. The Pope has 
certainly been opposed in general to the idea either that 
Italy should join NATO or that it should receive American 
supplies of arms. During this period, of course, Signor De 
Gasperi has led his country—until the summer with Count 
Sforza’s help—into closer and closer association with the 
Atlantic Treaty Powers, in spite of the growing doubts 
reflected by many devout Catholics among his own 
Democrat party, following the papal attitude. On the 
other hand, within Italy itself the Vatican’s chief ministers 
of the Church have been more forward, if anything, than 
the political leaders in advocating policies which would 
amount in the end to suppressing the Communist Party. 
And this is something which, again, has tended to split the 
Christian Democrats. 

Most of the present Christian Democrat leaders would 
be against such undemocratic procedure as banning the 
Communists, fearing, for one thing, that it would only 
encourage the already fast-growing strength of the neo- 
Fascist parties which are now emerging. Perhaps one- 
third of the Christian Democrat party, by no means favour- 
ing Fascism, nevertheless tends to believe that the only way 
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to establish democracy in Italy may be to ban the Com- 
munists, who openly seek to overthrow it. In any case, 
whoever is wise or unwise, right or wrong, the result of 
these differences is that Signor De Gasperi, for all his long 
sojourn in the Vatican Library during the Mussolini 
regime and although he and all his family are personally 
devout Catholics—one daughter is a nun—is not a Vatican 
man. He has his own decided views and the Church’s 
relations with the Christian Democrat party are now per- 
haps less direct than they were in 1948. Moreover, no 
realist can gainsay the fact that Signor De Gasperi is right. 
The Italian Communists are too big and powerful to be 
banned without a tremendous internal upheaval, verging 
perhaps on civil war. 

The Italian is very different by nature from the 
Spaniard, and it seems unlikely that events could move so 
fast as to lead to a civil war in Italy like that in Spain in 
the thirties. Nevertheless, while the precise political back- 
grounds are not analogous, the cleft in Italy soon looks like 
being so deep that civil strife is not too fanciful a thought. 
The crucial moment is likely to come in 1953, after the five- 
year period has elapsed which was laid down in the electoral 
law of 1947 banning former Fascists from holding public 
office. This, incidentally, is also one reason why Signor De 
Gasperi is likely to seek a general election this year. Up 
till Dec. 27, 1952, the Fascists are still unable to hold office; 
in 1953 they can. Already some of the figures from 
the past are emerging either from exile—many are still in 
Argentina—or from places where they have been living 
quietly in Italy. Men like Signor Grandi and Signor 
Federzoni and Signor Bottai are already in the wings, 
waiting for their entrance cue. And in the civil service, 
in journalism, in business, old hands are everywhere coming 
back. 

During the past year the neo-Fascist party, the M.S.I. 
(Movimento Sociale Italiano), has made considerable gains. 
In the regional and municipal elections last spring it 
quadrupled its vote in many places and scored more votes 
than the Republicans, Liberals, or Monarchists. And 
while it is true enough that the position of the M.S.I. is 
still a minor one, much of the government’s loss of support 
is attributable to the drift rightwards to the M.S.I. These 
neo-Fascist are certainly still only at the very beginning of 
their existence, and, once former Fascists can take part 
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fully and openly once again in public life, there is every 
possibility of a transformation in the political scene. 
Already at the end of August the M.S.I. spokesman, Signor 
de Marsanich, head of the Italian merchant marine and of 
Posts and Telegraphs under Mussolini, was able to call a 
press conference of American correspondents and threaten 
to undermine Signor De Gasperi’s position if he made any 
concessions in America which the extreme right did not 
approve of. He was quoted as saying : 


‘This trip may well be that man’s last political action. I 
see that the White House . . . gave De Gasperi a certificate 
of high merit. Well, we here in this country don’t give him 
any such certificate at all. He has had seven governments 
since the war, and these are still two million unemployed and 
three million partially unemployed. Our movement has 
800,000 inscribed members now, and in an election we would 
have at least 3,500,000 votes (14 per cent.). By the time of the 
next national elections in 1953 we will have 5,000,000 (20 per 
cent.). We will have the controlling position.’ 


There is no doubt that Signor de Marsanich has good 
reason to think that his party’s prospects are good. But to 
gain a controlling position is another thing. And it may be 
a little time yet before the M.S.I. reaches a point quite 
comparable with that of General de Gaulle’s R.P.F. in 
France or of Field-Marshal Papagos’ movement at the last 
elections in Greece—there is not, for one thing, any con- 
ceivable Italian de Gaulle. On the other hand, democracy 
in Italy may soon be seriously threatened with a breakdown 
for the same reasons which have operated in France. If 
the Christian Democrats lose 100 seats at the next election, 
as they well may, these would go to the M.S.I. and the 
Communists, and there could only be a minority govern- 
ment in Parliament. In that event, the fear is that the 
Vatican would throw its weight behind the M.S.1. and, for 
fear of the Communists, bring back dictatorship to Italy, 
whether sanctified or not by further elections at which, say 
in 1954, the M.S.I. would emerge as all-powerful. 

Barring the road to any outright nationalist success in 
Italy—and perhaps therefore making comparison with 
Spain before Franco rather than with Italy before Mus- 
solini—stands the large but in many ways unusually unco- 
ordinated Italian Communist Party. The feature of the 
regional and municipal elections in the early part of 1951 
was the remarkable strength of the Communists, in spite of 
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all the American aid which had been poured into Italy since 
the war and in spite of the growing clarity of the dangers 
from Soviet imperialism. At these elections the Com- 
munists and their allies, while not reaching the poll of 1946, 
improved on their figures at the general election of 1948. 
It is true that the voting went in such a way that they lost 
the control they had had of several key municipalities, 
beginning with Turin, Milan—now right-wing Socialist— 
‘red’ Genoa, Florence, and Venice. But their relative 
success was made the greater by the draining away to 
smaller parties of two million votes from their main rivals, 
the Christian Democrats. 

The Italian Communists still claim a membership of 
2,500,000, including their youth organisations. This is an 
enormous membership compared with those of other 
countries and it implies that in Italy the party is still ata 
rather early stage of development. In spite of mild purges 
during the past two years, a great many people are still 
allowed party membership who would be thrown out in the 
later stages of Communist consolidation for the exercise 
of power. The tactics of the party, moreover, are still 
those of the Leninist era rather than a strict expression of 
modern Stalinism. The occupation of factories, the seizure 
of land, even local risings, are more like the early Bolsheviks 
than the strict control from above and the lack of 
spontaneity which the Kremlin nowadays drills into its 
followers. Obviously, however, it suits Moscow to retain 
in Italy a party of this sort in present circumstances. In 
the mezzogiorno, for instance, where the Communists have 
inspired and directed the seizure of land, they have gained 
much by admitting to party membership—often only 
temporary—large numbers of illiterate agricultural 
workers. Again, it is old-fashioned laxity for the party at 
present to say nothing explicit about any incompatibility 
there may be between membership and devout Catho- 
licism. 

During the past year, nevertheless, the nature of the 
party has been slowly changing. At the Communist con- 
gress in Rome during the spring, the party machine became 
more prominent than previously ; there was virtually no 
free discussion, the delegates were severely regimented, and 
applause was snapped on and off according to strict 
instructions from a central point. Earlier, towards the 
end of last winter, there had been the notable resignations 
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from the party of the two Communist deputies Signor 


Valdo Magnani, a middle-aged scholarly man, and Signor 
Aldo Cucchi, who has the reputation of being a tough 
expert on underground warfare. These resignations caused 
a stir throughout Italy and indeed the world. Was this 
the beginning of Italian Titoism? It was certainly the 
most important crack since the war in the monolithic 
exterior of the Italian Communist Party. 

In the months which have followed, the Magnani- 
Cucchi defection has clearly not had the devastating effect 
on Italian Communism that some optimists had looked for. 
Yet the reasons which prompted the two deputies to resign 
were—and still are—suggestive enough. The basic cause, 
as they subsequently emphasised themselves, was the 
tightening of party discipline. And it followed from this 
that the secondary, though still very important, cause was 
that they disagreed bitterly with the policy of their leaders 
in directing the party purely on Moscow’s orders. Signor 
Magnani and Signor Cucchi had come to see that their party 
would fight for the Red Army if it ever moved into Italy 
and against theirown countrymen. In speeches during the 
first few weeks after their resignation, the two deputies— 
in danger of kidnapping and perhaps of their lives from the 
regular Communist party—made several points which 
secured considerable support among both Communist and 
non-Communist members of Italy’s left wing, though never 
enough really to cause the Communists any serious alarm. 
The main Magnani-Cucchi thesis was that the Russians had 
disillusioned Communist idealists the world over by putting 
Soviet national interests before Socialism; that Moscow 
had failed to take non-Russian Communists into its con- 
fidence ; that nevertheless the United States could not be 
trusted not to go to war ; and that therefore the only course 
for Italy could be a strict neutrality after withdrawing from 
the Atlantic Pact. It was notable that this thesis still had 
it in common with the Communist programme that Italy 
should withdraw from the Western defence alliance. 

This, then, was the Italy to which Signor De Gasperi 
returned from Washington in September, and with which 
the hope was that Marshal Tito would be able to conclude 
a deal over Trieste. The Marshal himself had become 
increasingly clear during the summer that a failure to come 
to terms with Italy would leave his rear dangerously ex- 
posed in any armed struggle with the Cominform countries 
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to his east. Equally, the Western powers, faced with the 
exceedingly awkward possibility that the Soviet satellites 
might stage limited but very provocative frontier attacks 
on Jugoslavia, knew that the first necessity for proper 
defence was a burying of the hatchet between Italy and 
Jugoslavia. With this end in view, Marshal Tito and his 
foreign minister, Mr Kardelj, made several statements in 
September indicating that they were prepared to make a 
new approach to Italy over the main bone of contention, 
that Kashmir of the Mediterranean—Trieste. 

For Britain the problem had also become acute because 
of the very hostile reception in Rome of the extraordinary 
number of visits to Jugoslavia during the summer by 
prominent Labour Party politicians. On these and other 
similar grounds, the suspicion that the British were pre- 
pared to support a sacrifice of Italian interests in order to 
curry favour with Belgrade, in fact produced in Italy a new 
rash of the sudden and virulent anglophobia to which 
Italians are often singularly prone. 

These Italian fears were largely ungrounded. It is true 
that the British had shown themselves slower and less 
readily willing than the Americans to try to promote a 
settlement over Trieste after agreeing to revision of the 
Italians peace treaty. But there has certainly been a 
great deal more good will in London than the British have 
been given credit for. And in reality there is great need 
for the British to understand the Italian political situation 
clearly at the present moment. Another general election is 
approaching which will be very critical for both Italy and 
Western Europe. It cannot be taken for granted that the 
Italian Communist Party will not occupy a more powerful 
position in the next parliament than it does in the present 
one. And if the Western powers are not to court a 
dangerous rebuff they must do all in their power to assist 
and encourage the present Italian government. In the 
last resort, nevertheless, their success must and will depend 
on the ability of the Italians themselves to resist the 
clamours of extremism and to face up to realities. Un- 
fortunately, while men like Signor De Gasperi have been 
fighting this particular battle with statesmanlike under- 
standing and determination for several years, the signs that 
they have been successful are not as bright as they might 
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( 30 ) 
Art. 3—MANY-SIDED INSURANCE. 


BRITISH insurance, a many-sided and most virile industry, 
continues to grow apace. Marked expansion occurred 
after the 1939-45 war and the business has since largely 
increased, measured by premium income and funds, 
undoubted proof of the need of its services in an immense 
variety of activities. This development has been pro- 
moted recently by the rise in prices and keen demand for 
the protection, which is rendered particularly attractive 
by its adaptability and security, and by alterations in 
rates of exchange since the autumn of 1949. On one 
night some of the liabilities of the offices oversea rose in 
sterling by 40 per cent. This advance, however, was more 
than offset by a similar increase in the value of the insur- 
ance companies’ liquid and invested resources in the ter- 
ritories affected, and on balance, the financial position of 
the offices was materially strengthened. 

Insurance adjusts itself quickly to changing conditions. 
It is directly affected by most occurrences of national 
importance. In times of war new enterprises call for its 
cover, and in time of peace it is needed to make possible 
all kinds of industrial movements. When re-armament 
was begun insurance was again required to play its part. 
The industry has many facets, which call for the exercise 
of differing qualities among its practitioners. Running 
through the whole fabric is an element of risk. This 
appeals to a natural sporting instinct and keeps hosts of 
individuals actively engaged and interested from youth to 
old age. Attempts have persistently to be 1aade to apply 
scientific treatment to the hazardous. Up to a point 
these efforts are successful, but the unexpected happens in 
insurance, as in everything else. Consequently, initiative 
must be backed by substantial financial means. Premiums 
are paid for security and when disaster occurs full financial 
compensation must be forthcoming at once up to the limit 
of the protection bought. 

Those who offer security take hard knocks. Property 
worth vast sums is soon destroyed through some act, or 
lack of action, which seems to be wholly chance, and insur- 
ance men show no perturbation. There is consolation in 
the thought that they are in business to pay losses, though, 
in order to be successful, they must in the aggregate receive 
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more by way of premium. They can regard calmly 
disasters which will mean the payment of immense sums 
because they made preparations for such possibilities and 
they duly turn the events to the advantage of the industry. 
Catastrophes demonstrate how essential is the need for 
insurance. 

Early in May 1950 a conflagration devastated the city 
of Rimouski in Eastern Canada and caused direct damage 
estimated at twenty million dollars. Insurance could not 
compensate individuals for all the suffering which followed 
such a tragedy. It could and did, however, do much to 
compensate the owners of buildings and the contents for 
their heavy losses. The payments of the insurance in- 
dustry were large. The companies last year included a 
picture of the fire, as it raged, in a series of revolving 
scenes displayed in an exhibition organised by offices with 
headquarters in the United Kingdom at the Royal Ex- 
change, London, in connection with the Festival of Britain. 
The scene illustrated the benefits of fire insurance, and it 
was one of a number of pictures designed to show the pur- 
poses of the different forms of insurance, including those 
concerned with human life, marine perils, and a great 
variety of accident risks, among them the hazards incurred 
by motorists and other users of the roads. 

In this connection mention is due of an exhibition 
organised by Lloyd’s which included a reproduction of the 
exterior and interior of the original coffee house of Edward 
Lloyd in the latter part of the seventeenth century, with 
a living representation of the founder presiding over the 
amenities. The entrance was approached along an alley- 
way paved with cobble-stones more suited, doubtless, to 
horses’ feet than to light shoes. A model was exhibited 
of the large new building of Lloyd’s, the foundation stone 
of which, but for his serious illness, would have been laid 
by the King, accompanied by the Queen, on Nov. 8. The 
need of the new building, twenty-five years after the com- 
pletion of the present one, is itself an indication of the great 
expansion of the British insurance industry. 

The word conflagration is applied in insurance to 
destruction which involves a number of buildings. The 
technique of fire managers includes the restriction of lia- 
bilities in a limited area, but the loss is so widespread when a 
conflagration occurs that this caution is proved partially, but 
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not wholly, ineffective in limiting the claims on a particular 
institution. Ideas of individual liabilities have changed 
in insurance because of the steep rise in prices of com- 
modities and manufactures. The amount of the insurance 
acquired has had to keep pace with this growth. Other- 
wise in the event of disaster only part of the loss would 
have been covered. As an illustration, down to 1939 the 
wool in an Australian warehouse, when full, might have 
varied between 1,000,000/.A. and 1,500,000/7.A. When, a 
year ago, prices were at their highest the same amount of 
wool was worth between 5,000,000/.A. and 6,000,000/.A. 
The premium payment, of course, was proportionately 
more. Insurance companies had to pay careful regard to 
the much enhanced liability and to try to ensure that if 
loss occurred it could be settled without affecting the 
security of all their other insured whose goods had like- 
wise risen in value. The prices of cotton and other fibres 
also advanced. With cotton, moreover, the size of some 
crops exceeded the storage capacity of warehouses and 
considerable quantities of the commodity had to be stacked 
in the open. 

When the liabilities of fire insurance companies on 
particular quantities of wool stored in Australian ware- 
houses expired, marine underwriters assumed responsi- 
bility on their shipment to this country and until their 
delivery to warehouses in the interior. They too had to 
accept liabilities in excess of any previously borne. Vast 
values of different commodities were concentrated in 
single ships exposed to all the perils of the sea, and when 
their commitments ceased on the safe delivery of the wool 
at its destination fire insurance companies resumed their 
interests. As the wool was sold to manufacturers fresh 
insurances were effected and covered the commodity until 
it emerged in the shape of manufactured articles worth, 
as the reader well knows to his own cost, a great deal 
more than similar goods a few years ago. 

These concentrations of highly valued commodities 
were accompanied by increases in the values of the ware- 
houses and of the ships which contained them. Private 
individuals are sometimes slow to revise their domestic 
insurances in order to keep pace with the rise in the costs 
of replacement, and sometimes they are disappointed when 
overtaken by disaster and the proceeds of insurance go 
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only part of the way to make good the losses. The same 
individuals act quickly in their business capacities. In- 
deed, shipping managers have often looked ahead, foreseen 
that the course of prices would be upwards and revised 
their insurances accordingly. If insurances on ships had 
been raised to a greater extent shortly before the out- 
break of the last war the proceeds would have met larger 
proportions of the cost of replacing vessels lost. Nowa- 
days, with prices of new ships two or three times as much 
as they were before the autumn of 1939, it is clear that the 
amounts covered by insurance need to be raised propor- 
tionately. The cost of any fair-sized passenger and cargo 
liner to-day is usually somewhere between 2,000,000/. and 
4,000,000/., according to her tonnage and fittings. Marine 
underwriters have had toaccustom themselves to the present 
high values, and when a great passenger and cargo liner 
is carrying a large cargo of costly produce the total values 
represented in the ship are prodigious. Strong nerves are 
needed to deal with the assumption of liabilities of such 
size. 

The demand for insurance in all directions is proof of 
the success of the industry. This, indeed, is apt to be 
almost embarrassing. The expansion of interests is 
accounted for not only by the growth of the sums insured 
but also by a wish on the part of the insuring public to 
apply the principles to ever-widening types of hazards. 
For example, the practice has extended within recent 
years, particularly in North America, of property owners 
seeking protection against the results of hazards extraneous 
to the fire peril. Whether this idea originated with enter- 
prising insurance managers or whether these were ready 
to meet a demand which had already been created, is 
uncertain. What really matters is that the demand has 
grown rapidly, and it would be contrary to the natural 
commercial instinct of fire managers to refuse cover unless 
they thought that it could not be properly met by insur- 
ance, like the hazards of war on land. 

The risk of hurricanes in the southern regions of the 
United States has been taken into account by fire insurance 
managers for years. They have granted financial cover 
against the hazard, and, after strong winds have blown, 
mostly in the autumn months (or the fall of the year), 
substantial claims have been paid. The tracks of these 
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hurricanes have been traced and have been found generally 
to follow a similar course. They have started over the 
ocean and have swept across areas specially liable to their 
unwelcome visits, where roofs of buildings have been ripped 
from the walls and whole structures have been uprooted. 
Then, leaving an area of destruction behind them, they 
have passed out to sea again and have disappeared. The 
damage caused by their visits has cost insurance com- 
panies substantial sums, but usually these have not been 
sufficiently serious to disturb a profitable outcome of writ- 
ing fire insurance in the wealthy and industrious United 
States. Last year, however, a hurricane struck the east 
coast in more northerly latitudes than has been customary 
with storms, swept across busy regions and, instead of 
passing out to sea again, it doubled on its tracks and caused . 
unprecedented damage. Hitherto, the great earthquake 
at San Francisco in 1906 had been cited as the catastrophe 
which caused insurance companies the heaviest individual 
losses in their history. The storm of the winter of 1950 
has succeeded it as the most costly single disaster. 

This disastrous storm which ravaged the North- 
Eastern States of America occurred in November 1950, 
and when the annual meetings of British insurance com- 
panies were held in the spring of 1951 claims were still 
being presented. The enormous number of these was a 
remarkable feature of the event. More than 70,000 claims 
were received by the largest group of British companies, 
and every company writing fire insurance in the United 
States paid many thousands of claims. Probably the 
average amount of these was low. Damage to or loss of 
wireless and television installations were the subjects of 
many of them. Repairs or replacements were urgently 
needed, and bills mounted. But for this disaster the ex- 
perience of fire insurance companies during 1950 was 
favourable. In the event the effect of the storm in most 
instances was to reduce the earnings to comparatively 
small amounts. Only in one or two cases were surpluses 
converted into deficits. One company which incurred a 
loss on its underwriting was particularly active in the 
regions afflicted. The proprietors were advised by the 
chairman that the year was one in which they must derive 
their main satisfaction from the ability of the company 
fully to maintain its function of alleviating distress and 
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bringing speedy and vital help to policy-holders who had 
encountered unexpected misfortune. 

After the occurrence of the damage the premium rates 
which had been accepted were shown to have been quite 
inadequate to cover the risk, and premiums have since been 
sharply advanced. Even so, many fire managers would be 
unlikely to seek the insurance for itself. They have pro- 
vided the cover because their clients needed the protection. 
There has been some basis for the rates which have been 
quoted to cover property in the Southern States in the 
collection of experience extending over many years. The 
possibility of damage in the North-Eastern States on the 
scale of 1950 had scarcely been realised. Yet great as was 
the destruction by fire it was overshadowed in 1950 by the 
loss due to this natural disturbance. The cost to British 
insurance was reported to have been 17,000,000/., including 
the heavy share of Lloyd’s underwriters through reinsur- 
ance contracts. 

In July last serious damage was done to property in 
Kansas and Missouri through the flooding of land by sur- 
plus water in the rivers. This risk, however, was not 
covered in most of: the insurances against hazards ex- 
traneous to fire. One objection to its inclusion had been 
the difficulty of securing a fair average, since owners of 
property considered especially exposed to the hazard would 
seek insurance more than others. There were substantial 
losses under comprehensive motor policies, some of which 
might fall on the fire departments and others on the 
accident sections. 

A few weeks later immense damage was suffered in the 
island of Jamaica, West Indies, through hurricane. Some 
of the principal hotels in Kingston were damaged and only 
about 25 per cent. of the houses escaped altogether. There 
had been an active demand for insurance against risks 
from hurricane in this region, and in deference to the wishes 
of their insured, liabilities had been assumed by British 
insurance companies. The claims falling on them have 
been estimated as amounting to about 1,000,000/. and the 
losses of Lloyd’s underwriters through direct insurances at 
about half as much, in addition to which there were claims 
under reinsurances. Hurricane risks were also written by 
United States insurance companies. 

In a different class, but sharing the common feature 
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that they are not fire risks, are disturbances due to riots, 
civil commotion, and the like. Happily, these were not as 
troublesome in 1950 and 1951 as in previous years. The 
record of these troubles since the war is formidable. 
From 1946 onwards disturbances occurred in Indonesia, 
and in 1947 there was violence in India and Pakistan after 
the partition of these two countries. Palestine was a 
centre of disturbance in 1947 and 1948 and in the latter 
year much damage to property was done in Malaya, on the 
Gold Coast, and in West Africa and Colombia. In 1949 
racial riots in South Africa and brigandage in Burma were 
responsible for damage. Property owners throughout the 
world have come so generally to seek in insurance pro- 
tection against the risks of all kinds to which they are liable 
that it is only natural they should wish for its security when 
faced with dangers of this sort. Substantial claims have 
been paid under the policies. These also share another 
feature with insurances effected against the risks of damage 
by storm in that the hazards are far from easy to assess. 
Likewise there is a tendency for, in the technical phrase, 
selection to be against the offices. Owners of property 
who believe that they are specially exposed to the perils 
are more likely than others to insure, a point referred to 
earlier in another connection. Consequently, an average 
is more difficult to strike than with fire risks. In one 
respect, at any rate, they differ from insurances against the 
risks of damage by storm and the like, since loss due to 
riots, civil coinmotion, and like occurrences is either 
directly, or indirectly, the result of deliberate action by 
man. His vagaries may not be quite so difficult to foresee 
as disturbances of nature; there may be warning of 
trouble brewing. All the proposals for covering the risks 
of damage by riot and civil commotion are considered 
with the individual circumstances in mind. Generally 
premium rates have tended to harden, especially where 
much damage has been caused to properties. 

Although losses of this kind are the reverse of acci- 
dental they have features usually more associated with 
risks assumed by accident departments than with most of ° 
the hazards covered by fire offices. The premiums received 
by some companies from accident insurance, particularly 
those transacting it in the United States, now exceed those 
of fire departments. In the aggregate the premium income 
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of twenty-seven British insurance companies, or groups 
of offices, derived from accident risks rose in 1950 by 
25,953,0007. to 173,904,000/., whereas the fire premium 
income of the same companies advanced by 19,751,000/. 
to 153,266,0007. Premium income alone, however, is not 
a measure of success. A large proportion of the greater 
accident premium income was in respect of motor risks, and 
some offices have found motor insurance definitely un- 
profitable in recent years. The experience in many 
countries has been unsatisfactory. Influences have been 
the return of many cars to the roads, including numbers of 
advanced age, the continued rise in costs of repairs and 
replacements and the grant of large awards for damages 
to persons which have reached the courts. Although the 
number of these is minute compared with the immense 
number of claims settled out of court, they set the pace in 
payments and so affect the settlement of claims as a whole. 
In this country premium rates were raised by the tariff 
offices by 124 per cent. on June 1, and the non-tariff com- 
panies and underwriters at Lloyd’s were glad also to raise 
their rates accordingly. This increase applied to private 
cars the terms for which are published in the companies’ 
prospectuses. Those for commercial vehicles are not so 
issued, but the rates for these, as well as for motor-bicycles, 
were also raised. 

The practice of the tariff companies is to pool their 
experience. This system works beneficially by ensuring 
that any change in rates is based on a considerable volume 
of insurance. A particular company’s results might 
justify a bigger increase, but unless this was in keeping with 
the experience of other offices general agreement would not 
be secured. 

The chairman of one large insurance company expressed 
the view that a rise of this limited amount was only playing 
with the position. It did not meet the circumstances, 
including the construction of new types of cars and the 
costs of repairs, and it would be unfortunate if the insuring 
public thought that the revision was adequate. The con- 
ditions of motoring underwent so many changes that the 
rating of premium was difficult, especially as the companies 
could not often chop and change. 

The usual experience with motor risks in the United 
States has also been unsatisfactory. There the practice of 
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the companies is to base their claims for higher rates on 
the experience of the last three years the results for which 
are fully known. This period last year covered 1947-49. 
Since then the costs of conducting the business have 
continued to rise, and a movement has been instituted, 
and has made some progress, in favour of taking the 
year 1950 and more recent experience as a basis. With 
the modern types of American cars minor damage may 
mean heavy bills for the replacement of bodywork and 
re-spraying. The costs of spare parts have continued to 
advance. 

In the United Kingdom insurance against the liabilities 
of motorists to third-parties for personal injuries is com- 
pulsory. The legislation on this subject in the United 
Kingdom was followed by similar requirements in many 
countries, although the form of the legislation varies. In 
all instances the cover is provided by insurance companies 
and underwriters. Motor insurance throughout the world 
seems to have become almost chronically unprofitable, and 
as there has appeared to be little sign of improvement on 
the lines hitherto followed, accident managers have been 
giving careful thought to the system of premium rating. 
It is contended in some quarters that, owing to the modern 
construction of cars, the orthodox system of premium 
rating, based on a combination of horsepower and value, 
may be becoming out of date. Whereas in the past the 
payment of a motor insurance premium has not been an 
unduly heavy burden on the individual, the cost may well 
increase. In order, therefore, to relieve as far as possible 
those insured whose record has been free of claims, the 
possibility has been considered of improving the scales 
of bonuses for no claims in various parts of the world. 

Another important section of accident insurance is 
workmen’s compensation. In July 1948 the National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946, took effect. 
This abolished the statutory liability of the employer to his 
workmen under the form of workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability legislation and provided for con- 
tributions by employers, workmen and Government alike 
to a fund out of which compensation was included in the 
scheme of national insurance. It was the statutory 
liability which was nationalised. This change did not, 
however, deprive workmen of their right at common law 
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to claim against employers for negligence, and, as in the 
event of successful action there was a prospect of higher 
compensation than was payable under national insurance, 
the number of actions has much increased. Insurance 
companies have been ready to meet this liability of em- 
ployers by special policies. The risk of actions under 
common law had not been separated in insurance hitherto 
from the treatment of statutory liabilities falling under 
workmen’s compensation, and the first premiums quoted 
were little more than guesses of what the appropriate rates 
should be. They were found to be inadequate and have 
since been revised. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance continues to be 
transacted by British companies throughout the world. 
Legislation on the lines of the former United Kingdom 
Acts has been widely adopted, particularly by the British 
nations. In Southern Rhodesia the companies are now 
acting as agents for the Government in the administration 
of such a scheme. In New Zealand workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance was a monopoly of the State Insurance 
Office. One of the first acts of the new administration of 
Mr Holland, the Prime Minister, in 1949 was to initiate 
measures for the restoration of the conduct of the business 
to insurance companies. This transfer took place as from 
April 1951. 

Personal accident insurance is one of the highly im- 
portant sections in the general accident or miscellaneous 
departments of insurance offices. Its growth throughout 
the world during the last ten years has been impressive 
and was probably promoted on psychological grounds as a 
consequence of the 1939-45 war, and it owes much to the 
immense development of commercial aviation. Normally 
the ordinary risks to passengers of flights are included in 
almost all standard policies, and this phase of aviation 
insurance is, therefore, usually conducted in the accident 
departments rather than in the special aviation depart- 
ments created by some of the companies. The expansion 
of personal accident insurance through air travel has caused 
the element of catastrophe to be introduced a little more 
into the business than was normal in the past for accident 
insurance. Low rates, such as 2s. per 1,000/. a day are 
quoted for short-term personal accident cover in connection 
with commercial flights, and the accumulation of liabilities 
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in any single machine is sometimes heavy and is nearly 
always difficult accurately to assess. The direct writing 
of the risks is fairly well spread and is protected by re- 
insurance. The high values of large aeroplanes much 
increases the risk of substantial claims in the event of 
disaster. The crews and the third-party liabilities in con- 
nection with flights are covered and also, commonly, the 
risks of negligence causing the loss of passengers. Two 
aviation companies are operating under the auspices of 
powerful groups of general insurance offices specialising in 
the business. 

Burglary insurance is another important phase of the 
work of accident offices. It passed through a particularly 
expensive period during the two or three years immediately 
following the war. Thefts were encouraged by the scarcity 
of certain goods and underwriting losses were annually 
incurred. The risks are considered according to the cir- 
cumstances of the properties and, except when they are 
included in householders’ comprehensive policies, they are 
not subject to tariff rating. Some goods have been found 
more attractive to thieves than others, and when these are 
housed in premises restricted to them higher rates have been 
quoted. Reports appear in the Press from time to time 
of thefts of jewellery and other personal belongings, the 
values of which are high. In such instances insurance 
losses, as _a rule, are well spread. 

A variety of other risks are covered in the accident 
departments, among the chief being the third-party lia- 
bilities of commercial firms and individuals, such as those 
of shopkeepers through negligence to their customers, the 
breakage of plate-glass and mishaps to machinery. Each 
of these forms of insurance demand for its practice careful 
study and has its own technique. There are, for instance, 
many descriptions of glass insured. These include plate- 
glass windows and, a particular kind, those round which the 
public may wander and study the goods displayed without 
entering the shops; the coverings of show-cases, signs, 
fanlights, ventilators ; and, in a class by itself, stained or 
coloured glass in windows. A main feature of engineering 
risks is the carrying out of periodical inspections, notably 
those of passenger lifts, whereby the possibility of break- 
downs is greatly minimised. The whole purpose is to 
prevent the occurrence of accidents, and so of claims. This 
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section of insurance is one in which service, a characteristic 
of all the types, reaches its maximum. 

Guarantees of fidelity have long been granted to 
individuals, and to members of staffs of professional and 
business bodies. The demand for this financial protection 
has grown considerably in recent years. One of the chief 
influences has probably been a deterioration of moral 
standards. The expansion has also been encouraged by 
the wider use of what are known as ‘ blanket bonds,’ which 
cover the whole of a firm’s staff, instead of guarantees of 
particular individuals only who, because of their responsi- 
bilities, may seem most exposed to danger. 

Individual disasters can, and do, affect the results of a 
year’s underwriting not only in fire insurance but also in 
marine insurance, and now, as has been suggested, in 
aviation insurance. Yet, in view of the means adopted for 
spreading liabilities, they are not always apparent to 
observers outside the market. For example, there was 
little effect, if any, to be seen in the marine underwriting 
accounts published at the end of 1949 of the wreck of a 
valuable liner in April of that year, although an exception- 
ally heavy claim amounting to about 2,500,000/. had been 
settled for the loss of the ship. This was a disaster which 
any underwriter was entitled to believe would not have 
occurred at that time. 

The limitation of liabilities is practised in all forms of 
insurance, including life assurance, and it has become more 
important than ever in recent years owing to the increase 
in the values of commodities and manufactures. Its 
conduct demands a great deal of detailed work. This 
reinsurance of liabilities may be carried out by treaties 
between companies whereby they share proportionately in 
large risks. One flaw in this system which has not been 
entirely avoided is that when heavy fire losses occur, 
companies may have to meet not only the amounts which 
they thought it prudent to retain on their own account, but 
also additional sums which they may receive by way of 
reinsurance. Facultative reinsurances are arranged on 
individual risks when a company, or underwriter, finds 
that the amounts at risk are, for some reason, more then 
were expected. 

Apart from the reinsurance facilities provided by the 
companies doing direct business with the public there 
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are alsc enterprises specialising in reinsurance business. 
At one time the German reinsurance market was important. 
Its position, however, has never fully recovered from the 
effect of the 1914-18 war. The leading place among Con- 
tinental countries transacting reinsurance is now taken by 
Switzerland. Large companies there transact reinsurance 
with direct companies in different parts of the world. 
Recently a notable development has occurred in South 
Africa, where three reinsurance companies have been 
formed. One is sponsored by strong insurance interests 
in the United Kingdom and South Africa and the other two 
have French and Swiss support. This establishment of a 
reinsurance market in the Union signifies its growing 
prosperity and the confidence of insurers generally in its 
future. Besides enabling more insurance to be retained 
in South Africa the formation of the companies should 
attract reinsurance from abroad. 

High values have led lately to the expansion of what is 
known as excess of loss reinsurance. Under this type of 
cover the reinsurer becomes liable to pay the whole of a 
loss in excess of an agreed amount retained by the ceding 
company, or a high percentage of it. This form differs 
from other types of reinsurance in that it is intended to 
provide only for the excess of exceptionally large amounts. 
The demand for it has developed in view, particularly, of 
the increase in the size of factories, notably in the United 
States. The stocks of materials, the works, and the 
manufactured products together represent such vast sums 
that insurance companies can only offer the whole of the 
insurance required if they are able to protect themselves 
in the event of extraordinary losses by this means. As the 
risk of claims of such magnitude as are taken into account 
is considered unlikely to occur the provision against the 
possibility of a catastrophe is secured at a low net rate 
calculated on the gross premium income. 

The conduct of the many types of insurance, each with 
its own peculiarities, calls for such careful treatment that 
close attention is given to the training of the young men 
who enter the industry. The theoretical education in many 
types of insurance, which needs to be supported by practical 
experience, is undertaken by the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, with which insurance institutes throughout the 
country and overseas are allied. The Chartered Institute 
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holds examinations and awards diplomas. The training 
of actuaries, responsible for the conduct of life assurance, 
which is not discussed in this article, is undertaken by the 
Institute of Actuaries in London and the Faculty of 
Actuaries in Edinburgh. The technical training by each 
of these bodies for the mathematically inclined is exacting. 

Sound finance has had an important part in the ex- 
pansion of British insurance. Over the centuries cautious 
methods have been practised. At first when profits were 
earned the main concern was to build up reserves to meet 
the need for funds when especially heavy claims were 
encountered, and since the offices were well established, 
importance has always been attached to this process of 
strengthening the capital resources whenever this was 
practicable. The financial buttressing of the offices has 
justified expansion and the assumption of larger liabilities. 
The growing reserves have earned interest, and it has 
been the practice of the companies to relate the interest 
earnings to the dividends of the stockholders, thus enabling 
the profits remaining after taxation at home and abroad 
has taken its heavy toll to continue the process of financial 
strengthening of the companies. It is thought reasonable 
to associate with the interest earnings the receipts from life 
assurance, since these are more stable then those of the 
general insurance sections. 

For many years in modern times the dividend payments 
were not raised and then, when a late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer urged companies generally not to increase them 
the companies responded well, although, without violating 
their financial prudence, some increases would have been 
justified. Last year a number of offices cautiously raised 
their rates. They acted quite independently of each other, 
but in many instances increases were overdue and the 
yields, based on market prices, were low. The interest 
earnings and life profits of twenty-seven British insurance 
companies advanced last year by nearly 154 per cent., but 
dividends were only raised, on the average, by less than 
10} per cent. Then came the proposal of the late Govern- 
ment to prohibit by legislation higher distributions for three 
years. Insurance companies which had long been out- 
standing exponents of dividend restraint would have been 
hard hit by this proposal if it had been enforced. Insur- 
ance is based on the assumption that the risks of individuals 
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and of the few are transferred to many, and those who have 
invested their savings in enterprises carrying these risks 
are clearly entitled to rewards when funds, instead of being 
paid away in dividends in the past, have grown and earned 
interest which can be distributed and still leave the offices 
well equipped for meeting all their liabilities. The insur- 
ance offices have never departed from their policy of 
restraint, and now to deny the proprietors the modest 
rewards of their caution, which conduce to the financial 
standing of the companies, would have been to do them a 
glaring injustice. The new Chancellor confirmed the 
present Government’s intention to increase the existing 
heavy taxation of industrial companies by a form of excess 
profits tax as from Jan. 1, 1952, and during the period of 
rearmament. 
CUTHBERT MAUGHAN. 
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Art. 4—AN INDICTMENT OF LEFTISM. 


Sir FLINDERS PETRIE, in ‘ The Revolutions of Civilisa- 
tion,’ drew attention to the life-history of a civilisation. 
The first necessity is law and order and these are established 
by a military conqueror. He rewards his generals by 
making them nobles. In course of time they establish 
power against the monarchy. Then comes aristocracy. 
Thereafter arises the middle class. Mythology turns into 
rational thought. Art and philosophy flourish. Political 
expansion goes hand-in-hand with increased intellectual 
power—minds are ‘crossed’ with new experience and 
become fertile. There is a sequence of phases reaching their 
apogees in turn—sculpture, painting, literature, music, 
mechanics, science, wealth. As the utmost is being 
accomplished in the mastery of life, there appear signs of 
decay. Notice that natural science, technology, and 
external civilisation are a later phase. At this stage, 
unequal possessions make it possible for able but less 
prolific people not to be swamped by the merely more 
prolific. Then gradually the transition to democracy 
takes place. As numbers increase, , personal relations 
between members of the same group and between its 
members and those of other groups become more difficult. 

When the Germans were outside Paris in 1870, Flaubert 
said to George Sand, ‘ Ah! we doctrinaires! Humanity 
is far from ideal and our fatal error is to think that it is like 
us and treat it accordingly.’ 

Leaders for social reform idealise the manual-working 
classes.* We can see this in our own recent history. It 
was the revolutionary sons of the bourgeoisie—Owen, 
Lassalle, Marx, Liebknecht, Morris, Hyndman, the Webbs, 





* They also idealise native peoples abroad. One of the great mistakes of 
our time is to believe that there is nothing in race or heredity, that everybody 
is just as good as everybody else. When questions of reasoning, adaptation, 
and organisation arise, there are found to be, in the unwelcome words of 
Kipling, lesser breeds without the law. Some natives can use their memories, 
grasp ideas, accumulate knowledge, pass examinations, but that is all. When 
pecyle without experience of democracy, engineering, and affairs undertake 
work to which they are not equal, there is fulfilled the saying that the plough 
which bites too deep brings a full crop of weeds among the corn. In India 
in 1951 Mr Kripalani said that food, clothing, and housing had deteriorated 
since independence : he had lived to hear people saying that things had been 
better under foreign rule. (‘ The Times,’ June 16, 1951.) 
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Shaw, Galsworthy, William Temple—that led the Socialist 
movement. (Working-men were preoccupied with earning, 
a living: Keir Hardie was the exception.) In 1897, in a 
volume entitled ‘ Forecasts of the Coming Century,’ Shaw 
had an article called ‘ The Illusions of Socialism.’ He told 
that he himself practised the dramatic illusion 


‘which presents the working-class as a victorious hero and 
heroine in the toils of a villain called the capitalist, suffering 
terribly and struggling nobly, but with a happy ending for 
them, and a fearful retribution for the villain, in full view 
before the fall of the curtain on a future of undisturbed bliss. 
In this drama, the proletarian finds somebody to love, sym- 
pathise with, and to champion, whom he associates with 
himself; and somebody to execrate and feel indignantly 
superior to, whom he can identify with the social tyranny from 
which he suffers. Socialism is thus presented on the platform 
exactly as life is presented on the stage of the Adelphi Theatre, 
quite falsely and conventionally, but it is the only way in 
which an audience can be induced to take an interest in it.’ 


The cartoonist, Low, represented the capitalist as a stout 
gentleman wearing a silk hat, spats, and an excessively 
heavy watch-chain. 

Perhaps the most influential propagators of Leftism in 
this country were the Webbs. They were doctrinaires. 


* It was the government, not the governed ; the Soviet system, 
not the Soviet citizen ; the machinery, not the psychology, of 
civilisation with which they were concerned. The idea of 
liberty, and all large, vague political ideas and ideals (except, 
perhaps, those concerned with equality) which have stirred 
men’s communal emotions since the Athenians fought at 
Marathon and Pericles showed his fellow-citizens how free men 
live in a free city, meant very little to them. They were con- 
vinced that if the machinery of society were properly con- 
structed and controlled efficiently by intelligent people, if the 
findings of the various parts of the organisation were scientifi- 
cally determined and the structure scientificially adapted to the 
findings, if the round pegs were then fitted into the round holes 
and the square pegs into the square holes, then we would get an 
adequately civilised society in which we would all be adequately 
healthy, wealthy and wise.’ * 


At the beginning of this century, although we had 
684 persons to the square mile (compared with 40 in 





* Leonard Woolf in ‘ The Webbs and their Work.’ 
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North America and 20 in Russia to-day), importing two- 
thirds of their food, our people had the highest standard of 
living ever attained by any people up to that time. One 
penny could buy two eggs, 2 lb. of potatoes, } lb. of stewing 
beef, four fresh herrings, a pair of real kippers, a smoked 
haddock, } pint of fresh milk rich in cream, a hot saveloy, 
1 lb. of bread, 1 Ib. of apples, a large cabbage, a head 
of celery, } lb. of tomatoes, 7 Ib. of coal, four bundles of 
firewood ; lamp with glass container, wick and reflector ; 
a quart of oil; four candles; a dozen boxes of matches ; 
} Ib. of soap; } Ib. of sweets.* ?d. bought an ounce of tea 
or fresh butter. A man could cross the Atlantic for 31., 
which sum included his food. 

Now of course, alongside this there were bad social 
conditions. But the main indictment against the Leftists 
is that in order to get roast pig, they burn down the house. 
It is better to have wages low and things cheap than wages 
high and things dear. This is the best method of distribu- 
tior and it is best for the poorest. The right policy was to 
establish a national minimum standard of living, below 
which no one would be allowed to sink, but to have the 
incentives to produce cheap and abundant goods and 
services, so that those who did so, improved their standard 
of living accordingly. But, under war conditions, wages 
were allowed to rise. During the First World War there 
was much canvassing of reconstruction, of making a land 
fit for heroes. William Temple took a leading part in it. 
The aim of this movement was to raise wages and shorten 
hours of work. Now, there are optimum hours of work 
and optimum wages, but they have to be discovered experi- 
mentally and not imposed a priori. It was overlooked 
that in production a large part of the cost is labour and that 
you can sell goods and services only at prices that people 
can and will pay. It was pointed out that if prices rose 
above this level, there would be unemployment. After the 
post-war boom was over, there was widespread unemploy- 
ment. In particular, British coal was too dear: Italy, 
for example, could not afford to buy as much of it as she 
needed and was thrown upon Germany. Unemployment 
was at a high level under Labour Governments and in spite 
of generous schemes under all Governments for training 





* Letter in ‘ The Times,’ Oct. 28, 1947. 
d2 
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people for work that was needed. The responsibility of 
William Temple and his like was great, especially because 
they identified the gospel of higher wages and shorter hours 
of work with Christianity. The first claim on industry, 
they said, is wages, which hardly bears serious examination. 

In the period between the wars the general situation 
produced general scepticism, in which the only popular 
gospel was economic. ‘This took the form of Utopianism. 
The argument was: We have poverty in the midst of 
plenty. Wheat and coffee were burnt, fish thrown back 
into the sea, and plums allowed to rot, while people were 
short of food. In America, farmers were paid to under- 
produce. In. 1932 William Temple wrote, ‘ But it is a 
silly world, isn’t it? The direct cause of our poverty is 
the ease with which we produce wealth. And we are told 
to cure this by saving money we should like to spend so as 
to invest it in making the production of wealth easier still.’ 
The fact is that this is part of the problem of planning. In 
agriculture you plan sowings allowing for a bad year. If it 
should prove a good year, you may have more than you can 
sell. If this position is not accepted, the first question is, 
Who is to buy the surplus ? The second is, As transport 
facilities are planned for normal needs, can transport be got 
to transport the food to where it is needed, in time ? The 
next question is, Who is to pay for the transport ? Then, 
At what price is it to be sold ? If it is sold at less than the 
market price, you ‘ queer’ the price relying on which the 
producers produce and you induce them to produce less 
next time. No doubt, Britain having lost much foreign 
trade, employment could have been increased by increased 
home consumption, but if men are not pulling their 
weight, the country is rowing for defeat. The signs of the 
time were misread. The problem now, it was said, was not 
production: that had been solved: the problem now was 
distribution. Keynes had given people to understand that 
the right policy was an expansion economy, with increase 
of wages and shorter hours. During the Second World 
War, Beveridge told us that after the war, full employment 
would pay for his economie security scheme (ignoring the 
possibilities of maldistribution of labour to non-essentials, 
and under-production). Sir Richard Acland wrote : 


* [imagine that the thrill of driving a railway engine eventually 
wears off. These things just cannot be life. It is the other 
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things I have mentioned, dance halls, carnivals, sports, books, 
holidays, friends, love, spare time. These things are life.’* 


The Army Bureau for Current Affairs during the war 
issued many directives for lecturers in the forces, written 
by Left-Wing people, telling the troops: If you want 
better education, economic security, you have only to vote 
for them. Give the babies milk and orange juice. Give 
family allowances. Give children at school free meals and 
milk. Keep them at school till they are sixteen and part- 
time till eighteen. Send as many as possible to uni- 
versities. Educate for leisure, not for work (that is the 
capitalists’ business). Provide economic security from 
cradle to grave. Give the people a five-day week. 

So education must not be for production but for leisure. 
In our primary schools there is no home-work, there are 
no external examinations, and children are promoted by 
age, not attainment. There must be no drudgery. (As 
against this, Havelock Ellis wrote, ‘ The ability to suffer 
hardness is an essential condition of all real manhood,’ and 
Bernard Shaw wrote : 


“Our sincere educationists are unanimous in _ pressing 
everybody to be kept at school until they are eighteen and 
prepared for three years at the university if they have a taste 
that way. This will satisfy the parents who wish their children 
to be ladies and gentlemen with the manners and speech and 
class prejudices proper to that condition. But the object of a 
sane State is to make good citizens of its children, that is, to 
make them productive or serviceable members of the com- 
munity. ... Nothing but coercion can eradicate our care- 
fully inculcated belief that labour is a curse, service a degrada- 
tion, and gentility an inseparable attribute of opulent and 
unproductive leisure. . . . Our attempts to impose education 
indiscriminately on average minds (let alone primitive ones) 
is not only waste but injurious cruelty.’ +) 


In October 1943 I published in ‘ The Quarterly Review’ 
an article on ‘Post-War Commitments’ in which I said: 


‘If you do not trouble about production but only give 
people more money (as in the Beveridge scheme), things will be 
scarce and dear: the purchasing power will go down.’ 





* * The Forward March,’ 1941, p. 88. 

t+ ‘Everybody’s Political What’s What?’ Children kept at school 
against their will in their teens are liable to develop frustration and become 
delinquents. 
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Because a small part of the community was in wart, 
huge distributions are made to the vastly larger portions 


not in want, thus producing inflation. Keynes wrote of 
subsidies : 


‘I should look with anxiety on such a proposal taken by 
itself, since it might in certain circumstances place an almost 
insupportable burden on the Exchequer. . . . The low prices 
for the minimum rations would merely release more purchasing 
power for release in other directions, which would drive up other 
prices to an excessive disparity with that of the fixed ration.’ 


When necessities are rationed and luxuries of the people at 
large are not, industries supplying the latter flourish and 
attract labour from the production of necessities. Take 
the case of family allowances. Less than 10 per cent. 
of the children suffered from malnutrition and of this 
a considerable portion was due, not to poverty (indeed 
a number of children were overfed), but to incompetent 
mothers. Nevertheless, family allowances were showered 
on all families (with more than one child) and school meals 
were provided for all children. In 1947 the President of 
the National Federation of Class Teachers said that in far 
too many cases there had been no improvement in the 
clothing of children and no evidence whatever that either 
the clothing ration or the cash allowance had benefited the 
child.* 

Flinders Petrie pointed out that when democracy 
attains full power, the majority without capital eat up the 
capital of the minority. They have not self-restraint to 
save enough capital at the expense of consumption. 
Unnoticed by them, neighbours have grown up to be 
stronger. One fine day, the people awakes to the fact that 
it is no longer equal to the situation. 

This is the position we are in to-day. We have ‘full 
employment,’ but many are not producing in proportion to 
consumption. The right policy for the Labour Party 
would have been to secure cheap and abundant coal, gas, 
and electricity and improved transport (especially through 
coordination—whereas the areas and services are more 
separated than ever) and so on. But all their acts have 
been approached, not from the point of view of the con- 





* * The Times,’ Sept. 27, 1947. 
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sumer, but of the receiver o© wages, who wants more 
money and easier work ; with ail the emphasis on ‘ rights,’ 
and duties paid only lip-service. This is not surprising 
when it is remembered that the turning-point in the history 
of the Labour Party was when it became the party of the 
trade unions. In the last Parliament, the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union alone had forty-one members in 
the House of Commons. In 1945 Bernard Shaw wrote that 
what was happening was the substitution of a plebeian 
Government by means of which the plunder went to the 
trade unions.* In 1947 Shaw attacked the Labour Party 
for establishing an oligarchy of trade unions: this tended 
to become a dictatorship by one section of the community 
which, although large, was still only a section.+ 

When economic crises developed that could not be 
ignored, the Labour Government belatedly called upon the 
workers to produce more without insisting on higher wages. 
‘More from—not for—each means more for all.’ The 
workers were now told, not as the Army Bureau for 
Current Affairs had told them, ‘ If you want better educa- 
tion and social security, you have to work for them.’ 

The cost of living rises steeply. As no one fears un- 
employment, discipline, even the discipline of trade unions, 
has sunk. In building, five men are needed to do what four 
did before the war. For ‘Council’ houses there is a 
national subsidy of 12/. a house for 60 years (this rises to 
481. 10s. for a flat in a block built on an expensive site 
with lifts) and a subsidy out of rates averaging 5/. 10s. per 
house per annum. Nevertheless, in a typical town like 
Stockport, 72 per cent. of applicants for new houses 
cannot afford the rent. In 1939, 4} millions lived on 3/.— 
5l. a week: they raised families, owned houses, kept out of 
debt. To-day, twice the number get 3/.—5/. a week: they 





* Preface to ‘ Geneva.’ In 1951 the Prime Minister described the uni- 
versity seats, which had been abolished, as having been ‘ Mr Churchill’s 
pocket-boroughs,’ whereupon Sir Alan Herbert wrote to ‘ The Times ’ pointing 
out that he [with others] had been independent and added, ‘ Would not the 
description be more appropriate to members who are chosen and financed by 
wealthy trade unions and bound, more or less, to do their will?” (June 15, 
1951.) One of the Labour members of the London County Council on 
resigning said: ‘The Labour Party is too dependent on the money of the 
trade unions to act justly between the unions and the nation.’ (‘ The Times,’ 
July 27, 1951.) 

{ Preface to new edition of ‘ Fabian Essays.’ 
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live in one room, let the State look after their offspring, 
and try to get financial independence through football 
pools. Taxation amounts to 3l. 12s. aweekahead. The 
tax of 5d. on a duster, 8d. on a glass of beer, 2s. 6d. on 
twenty cigarettes, 25s. on an electric fire—these exto.tions 
are largely required to keep thousands upon thousands of 
controllers, sub-controllers, inspectors, sub-inspectors, 
clerks, and typists employed in running the rationing 
system, the licensing system, the allocation system, the 
permit system. That 40 per cent of the national income is 
taken by central and local taxation means that those 
working five days a week are working only three days for 
themselves: they are working two days a week for the 
Government. All-our best-quality goods have to be 
exported : we are a nation of helots. The social services 
are squandered on the whole population, irrespective of 
need. If expenditure were concentrated on those really 
needing help, it would be possible to give ideal service at 
vastly smaller cost. As things are, those in greatest need 
are inadequately served and the cost of the services as a 
whole is so great that it is reducing the standard of living. 
When the health services came into force the number of 
prescriptions dispensed in chemists’ shops in a year was 
90 millions: by 1950 it was 225 millions: within this period, 
20 million ‘ medical’ appliances had been supplied, i.e. almost 
at the rate of one for every second person. Much of the 
medical service really needed would not be needed if people 
were adequately fed on good and varied food. The health 
service was planned thus: In order to get medical men 
into it, high incomes for those in practice were given: in 
the dental service this meant that school dental officers 
left. A health service in which the children receive 
inferior attention! The high remuneration of specialists 
meant the raising of the stipends of medical professors and 
medical officers of health: in consequence, the stipends of 
other professors and public officials had to be raised. To 
get the cooperation of druggists and spectacle-makers, high 
fees were paid. The result of all this was the creation of a 
rich, if partial, middle class by the Labour Party ! 

When Mr. Aneurin Bevan was piloting his Health Bill 
through the House of Commons, he described health centres 
as the pivot of the whole scheme. At the time of writing 
this article in 1951, there is not a single health centre. 
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Recently, the London County Council wished to provide 
at the Hampstead Health Institute a modified health 
centre for group practice but this was rejected by the 
Ministry of Health on the ground that the area was already 
well supplied with doctors. 


‘Out of the total cost of the National Health Service in 
1950-51, of some 450m. I. borne on both taxes and rates, the 
amount spent on the local health authorities’ services (health 
services for mothers, care of mothers and young children, home 
midwifery, health visiting, home nursing, vaccination and 
immunisation, prevention of illness, care and after-care of ill- 
ness, domestic help and mental health) was only some 30m. l. 
plus about 8m. l. for the ambulance service—in which the 
““customer’”’ is the hospital service—about 7m. l. for the 
School Health Service under the Education Acts and about 
2-3m. l. for the epidemiological and environmental services 
under the Health Act, Food and Drugs Act, ete. Surely 
there is a strong case for supposing that a genuine re-orientation 
of the health services towards prevention, early ascertainment 
and health maintenance would save untold millions of pounds 
rather than inflate the already staggering cost of palliation and 
cure ? ’—The Executive Secretary, Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, in letter to ‘ The Spectator,’ May 25, 1951. 


The instances given are not, of course, the only results 
of Leftist action different from those intended. When the 
Education Act of 1944 was passed, it was broadcast that 
there were to be three types of secondary schools: the 
Grammar School, the technical, and the modern. Not 
only has no means been found for selecting children for 
such schools, but in fact the technical secondary does not 
exist. The 1944 Act laid down that within three years of 
the raising of the school leaving age, county colleges 
were to be provided: by 1951 there were no new ones. 
The Labour Government made large grants to students, 
partly to increase the numbers of the college-trained. 
But, owing to the expensiveness of its general policy, with 
its consequences of high taxation affecting parents’ 
incomes, and high wages inducing removal of young 
people from school, numbers of young people are leaving 
Grammar Schools who would otherwise have gone to 
college. Owing to the prolongation of life, the removal of 
young people from industry to school in excess of those 
leaving school for industry, and conscription, as time goes 
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on, people between the ages of twenty and sixty-five will 
have to maintain not only themselves but also larger 
numbers of people above and below the working ages. 
To-day there are more than 5} million old people in the 
country : they represent nearly 11 per cent. of the popula- 
tion and there are only about six persons of working age to 
support each one. In twenty-five years’ time there will 
be 8} million over the age of sixty-five—16 per cent. of the 
population and with only four workers to each of them. 

In the really impoverished condition of the population 
at large, out of a total income of 10,000m. J. we spend 
2,000m. J. on drink, tobacco and gambling. 


‘ What a fake the whole thing is! You could safely be given 
another 500m. l. of income next year, provided you engaged 
to spend the residue, after direct taxation, mainly on drink, 
tobacco and betting, thus returning the bulk to the Exchequer. 
But you can’t be trusted. Some of you feckless people would 
chase after tablecloths, sheets, curtains, staircarpets and other 
fleshpots. Your present duty is to lead a steadfastly unsober, 
unrighteous and ungodly life and so keep the old country 
straight. Forget St George, St Andrew and St David. The 
patron saints of your inflationary welfare state are John 
Barleycorn, My Lady Nicotine and the Old Firm.’ * 


As compared with 1914, the /. has only about a quarter 
of its value, and conditions are so distorted that at a recent 
Territorial camp, the civilian barman employed in the 
officers’ mess was drawing higher pay than the Colonel. At 
the same time, services rendered’ to the public are 
shockingly bad. Formerly, for example, post took about 
half the time at a quarter of the cost. 

A consequence of the higher cost of living was an 
attack by the Labour Government on price maintenance, 
which, it alleged, was run by ‘ Star Chamber’ methods. 
Converted to the necessity of competition, it failed to 
notice its inconsistency in supporting the closed shop, 
whereby a man is not at liberty to sell his labour for less 
than a price imposed by ‘ Star Chamber ’ methods. 

The main consequence of higher prices is continuing 
demands for higher incomes. The obvious facts of the 
inflationary spiral are ignored. ‘No one is better able 
than a trade union leader to shut his eyes and ears when he 





* Mr Geo. Schwartz, Financial Editor of ‘ The Sunday Times.’ 
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likes.’* When, in 1951, the railway strike for higher wages 
was settled on the men’s terms, one branch Union tele- 
graphed to the Prime Minister calling on him to keep down 
the cost of living in order that they should not be deprived 
of their gains! Shortly afterwards, the General Secretary 
of the National Union of Railwaymen said that ‘ they in the 
British Labour Party and the trade union movement would 
soon take care to look after their own interests in a way 
which would compel any Government—even the Labour 
Government—to ensure that the policy of getting increased 
wages to meet increased prices was the one and only policy 
which could command the support of the British trade 
union movement.’+ Here at last the conditions of trade 
union banditry in which we now live have been expressed 
nakedly— your money or your life!’ Perhaps too the 
time has come that was prophesied, when the responsible 
members of the Labour Party regret the repeal of the 
Trade Disputes Act. 

Reviewing ‘ English Life and Leisure,’ by Seebohm 
Rowntree and G. R. Lavers, Lord Beveridge wrote : 


‘Can a country whose destiny (in part at least) is in the 
hands of people so irresponsible and so ignorant hope to be well 
governed ? ... The public may be led by power-seeking 
individuals to use their votes, not to the end of getting the best 
governors, but of getting as governors those who must play 
down to their fears, their greed or their other weaknesses.’ { 


‘When democracy attains full power,’ wrote Petrie, 
‘the majority without capital eat up the capital of the 
minority, and the civilisation gradually decays until the 
unfit population is swept away to make room for fitter 
people.’ § 

R. F. Rattray. 





* Leading article in ‘ The Times,’ Oct. 23, 1950. 
+ ‘ The Times,’ April 28, 1951. 

t ‘ The Spectator,’ June 8, 1951. 

§ ‘ The Revolutions of Civilisation,’ p. 124. 





( 56 ) 
Art. 5—ISLAM AND THE MIDDLE EAST. 


In the First World War Turco-German strategy planned 
to strike at India through the Middle East. It was 
expected that Turkish armies based on Mesopotamia would 
sweep through Persia to the Afghan Frontier and thence 
onwards across the plains of India. Success would not 
only have placed the immense resources in manpower and 
raw material of India in the hands of the Central Powers ; 
the prestige gained by the Turks would have rallied to them 
practically the whole of the Muslim world from Delhi to 
the Atlantic. 

Why was the prize of India denied to the Turks and 
their allies ? Mainly because India was loyal and Britain 
was thus able to utilise India’s vast military potential. 
The Turks were held up and defeated in Mesopotamia by 
armies largely composed of Indians and Gurkhas: the 
Sultanat disappeared and with it the Khilafat, or religious 
headship of Islam. 

In the Second World War India again played an out- 
standing part in the defence of the Middle East against the 
Axis Powers: Indian troops fought in Abyssinia, North 
Africa, Iraq, and Syria; a great Indian army stood guard 
on the approaches to Persia from the south-west of the 
Caspian. The Persian railway from Bandar Shah on the 
Persian Gulf to the Caspian was used to convey war 
material and equipment to Russia in her hour of need. 

In the event of a third world war the defence of the 
Middle East would again be a major element in the strategy 
of the Western democracies, one might almost say a 
question of survival. Egypt and the Mediterranean area 
must be defended at all costs. Not only would the failure 
of the West to meet its responsibilities involve the loss of 
the indispensable oil resources available in the regions 
adjacent to the Persian Gulf; it would almost inevitably 
mean the overrunning by Soviet armies of Asia Minor, 
Persia, Iraq, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt; India and 
Pakistan could hardly hope to remain neutral: they would 
be forced into the communist orbit. The whole of 
Southern Asia, with its immense resources in raw materials 
necessary for military purposes, would be at the disposal 
of the Kremlin. 

Political developments in South and South-East Asia 
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in the last decade have made the warding off of 
attack in those regions more difficult than was the case in 
the previous wars. With their withdrawal from India it is 
now no longer possible for the British to rely on the 
resources of that great country for war purposes. If India 
and Pakistan were standing shoulder to shoulder and ready 
_ to support the Western Powers the loss might to a great 

extent be made good; unfortunately the cold war between 
them over Kashmir has rendered them both militarily 
impotent in the international sphere. Most students of 
international politics would agree that war between the 
two countries would spell the doom of South-Eastern Asia 
and of the Middle East generally. 

The fact that India has concentrated her military 
efforts on preparing herself for war over Kashmir has 
undoubtedly encouraged communist movements on her 
northern frontiers. Thus China has taken the opportunity 
of occupying Tibet. Yet despite the danger that threatens 
from that quarter, the Indian Government by supporting 
a revolutionary movement in Nepal has practically 
destroyed the value of that country as a bastion against 
communist aggression in the adjacent Indian provinces. 
It should not be forgotten in this connection that the 
Nepalese Government provided two hundred thousand 
Gurkha soldiers in the last world war. No help would be 
forthcoming from that quarter in existing conditions. 

Sinkiang on the northern frontier of Kashmir is in 
Soviet hands and from all accounts is being developed as a 
military base ; communism has a strong grip on Burma; 
it is still rampant in Malaya and Indonesia: in fact, 
leaving out of account her frontier with Pakistan, India is 
almost encircled by militant communism. The resulting 
danger is enhanced by communist activities in India 
itself. 

Another irritant in Indian policy for the Pakistan 
Government is the moral support given by the Indian 
Government to the claim of the Afghans that the North- 
West Frontier Province and its hinterland should be given 
the status of an independent republic. Should this be 
brought about, obviously Pakistan would become a satellite 
of India. 

The message Pandit Nehru sent to Persia in the matter 
of the oil dispute and his reference to unequal treaties did 
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not contribute to the cause of peace. His refusal to 
recognise the Japanese treaty and the expression of his 
views on the future of Formosa has attracted strong 
criticism in the United States. In fact, in some political 
circles there it is thought that Pandit Nehru would not be 
adverse to an entente with China which might help to 
ensure the neutrality of his country in the event of the out- 
break of hostilities. How tragic that India, once a tower 
of strength for the Western democracies in the Middle 
East, should no longer be ready to stand by their side in its 
defence. 

The Muslim world generally, from Indonesia to Morocco, 
criticises the Indian attitude towards the Kashmir problem 
and the support given to the ruling clique in Kabul in its 
endeavour to deprive Pakistan of the Afghan Frontier ; 
the Arab states strongly resented India’s recognition of 
Israel. 

Pakistan realises that so long as the Kashmir dispute 
remains unsettled a dynamic foreign policy is out of the 
question. She values her association with the Common- 
wealth, but there are dissident voices. Why, it is asked, 
should Pakistan stay in the Commonwealth if it lacks the 
weight and prestige to settle such disputes between two of 
its members as the quarrel between Pakistan and India 
over Kashmir? There is reason to think that in the event 
of war between the rivals, Pakistan rather than be over- 
whelmed by India would gravitate to Russia. As against 
this, from what the late Mr Liaquat Ali Khan said recently 
in a public address in Cairo it would seem that he regarded 
the Commonwealth as an important element in foreign 
politics. Pakistan, he said, with her eighty million people, 
stands by the Islamic countries of the Middle East. The 
Western powers should strengthen them. He felt that 
Middle Eastern countries did not realise the implications 
of what Britain had done in Ceylon, Burma, India, and 
Pakistan. Did not British policy mean that Britain had 
ceased to aim at domination and exploitation. But Britain 
should convince them of the change by a gesture of friend- 
ship that would make it clear to them that she intends 
fully to implement the policy of economic aid. She was 
too cautious in her movements in that direction, suggesting 


to him the slow motion of the elephant crossing a narrow 
bridge. 
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In foreign policy Pakistani statesmen, mainly because of 
their differences with India, are inclined to support the idea 
of a union of the Muslim world. Acting on this principle 
the Pakistan Government identified itself with the Inter- 
national Islamic Economic Conference held in Teheran in 
the autumn of 1950 and with the World Muslim Conference 
(Motamar-i-Alam-i-Islamia) which met at Karachi a few 
months later. 

The latter Conference provided a forum for the expres- 
sion of opinion of practically all Muslim countries on 
international affairs and especially in their relations with 
the West. A brief review of the discussions that followed 
should be of value in considering the problems of the Middle 
Kast. 

The wrongs of the Muslim world for which the Western 
democracies were held to blame were the principal topics. 
A heavy onslaught was made on the Jews: the Arabs must 
be on their guard against Jewish encroachments ; if given 
an opening the Jews would absorb northern Arabia as far 
as Medina: they had designs on Syria. The U.S.A. and 
Britain in particular were denounced for their champion- 
ship of Israel. They were indeed responsible for bringing 
it into existence: they must have foreseen that the result 
would be to split the Arab world. 

The leader of the Syrian delegation, Dr Sabai, a 
university professor, analysed the Arab problem in a» able 
address. The first essential of a scheme of reform was, he 
said, freedom, political and economic. The masses had 
for ages been exploited and oppressed by the ruling classes. 
Every effort must be made to establish Muslim unity. 
Dr Ali Qudsi, ex-Prime Minister of Syria, spoke in similar 
terms. Other delegates from the Lebanon and Syria 
thought the leading Arab States were not attracted by 
democracy: the dominant minority among them, as in 
Persia, had no intention of handing over power to the 
masses. The French were strongly criticised for the 
difficulties they were putting in the way of the aspirations 
for self-government of the western Arab countries under 
their protectorate. 

On the other hand, there were prominent members who 
did not endorse the more extreme views. Thus a leading 
Minister of the Pakistan Government told the Conference 
that it was futile to attack imperialism and colonialism ; 
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imperialism was a closed chapter, colonialism nearly so. 
Others did not like the idea of isolation: in the present 
world context Muslims would find neutrality impossible. 
Several delegates opposed the policy of nationalism as an 
impediment to unity: in some quarters Western propa- 
ganda encouraged national movements among Muslims 
precisely for that reason. An ex-Prime Minister of Iraq 
took a realistic view of the political situation and advocated 
a plan for opposing an attack from the Persian direction 
on the Arab states. He and others were inclined to sup- 
port cooperation with the West. 

It is reassuring that the Turkish press in discussing the 
Conference was not prepared to associate itself entirely 
with the policy of neutrality, and while sympathising with 
the idea of building up the economic and political inde- 
pendence of the Muslim countries of the world thought it 
would be endangering Muslim interests in the Middle East 
to reject the hand of friendship extended by the West. 
In the Turkish view the choice of every Muslim nation lay 
between a fight for independence or subjection to Russia : 
the latter could only be avoided by standing with the 
Western democracies. Characteristically the Moscow press 
saw in the Conference the sinister hand of Western imperial- 
ism: the Muslim world was to be organised against the 
Soviet. 

What emerges from the flood of rhetoric at Karachi ? 
A rapid diagnosis suggests that the Muslim world generally 
doubts Western sincerity and will continue to do so until 
the Western democracies exert themselves to settle the 
burning question of Kashmir and Arab relations with 
Israel: failing such action, Muslims would endeavour to 
set up a bloc that would be able to maintain neutrality 
even if there were a trial of strength between Western 
democracy and communism. On the other hand, there 
was a considerable body of opinion against Muslims 
taking a neutral attitude : it was in their interests to stand 
in with the West. 

From western Tibet, bordering on Kashmir up to and 
including Egypt, the countries of the Middle East are 
Muslim: Pakistan, Afghanistan, Persia, the succession 
States to the Turkish empire, Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, the Yemen. Obviously without their full 
cooperation the defence of the Middle East is impossible 
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now that the West can no longer count on the support of 
India. As against this, from what emerged at Karachi, 
frora what has appeared in the Muslim press generally, and 
from the views expressed by Muslim politicians, it is obvious 
enough that Muslims aim at the independence of all Muslim 
countries and their support of the West will depend on 
whether the West recognises the principle. Here one may 
note that even moderate opinion among Muslims is strongly 
in favour of constitutional development in countries of 
North Africa and disturbances in the political climate 
of those regions would for the West have damaging 
reactions on their relations. 

So much for Muslim public opinion. Friendship 
between the West and the Muslim world is essential if the 
danger that threatens the Middle East is to be avoided. 
But real friendship implies mutual understanding and that 
will never come about until the Muslim world has en- 
lightened and dynamic leadership: that alone would 
induce a change in the Muslim outlook on international 
politics. Among Muslim countries two only in existing 
conditions could supply that leadership, Pakistan or 
Turkey. But to-day Turkey lowks to the West; it seems 
at the time of writing that she will be included along with 
Greece in the North Atlantic Pact. Turkish statesmen 
have shown no inclination to re-establish the leading 
position their country once had in the Muslim world. 

Would Pakistan accept such an outstanding role in 
world politics ? The Kashmir quarrel stands in the way. 
The counsels of her statesmen would lack the necessary 
force and vividness so long as their hands were tied and 
their military strength neutralised by the cold war with 
India. With the storm clouds over Kashmir finally dis- 
pelled Pakistan leaders might well aspire to the influence 
once exercised by the Turkish Sultanat in the Muslim 
world. Opinion on international affairs of Pakistani 
statesmen is characterised by sanity and a broad outlook : 
there is little doubt that if they could speak with authority 
they would resist ill-considered activities of irresponsible 
politicians and condemn the absurdities of the press so 
frequently noticeable in Muslim countries. 

Let us hope that the West may have the support of 
Pakistan in dealing with the Middle Eastern question. 
But the West must rely mainly on its own efforts to 
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bring about conditions that would make possible strong 
measures to protect the countries exposed to attack. 

A sketch of the politics in those countries will help to 
elucidate the problem that has to be solved before the West 
and the Muslim world can work together in the Middle East. 

What has inflamed opinion against the West in Middle 
Eastern countries more than anything else is the emergence 
of Israel as an independent State, a development for which, 
as asserted in Karachi, the Western powers are with some 
show of reason held responsible. The hate of Egypt for 
the Jews is not unnaturally enhanced by the humiliation 
of defeat in the recent war. Then there is the problem of 
rehabilitating the three-quarters of a million Arabs 
ejected from their homes by invading Jews. 

The Arabs have the moral support of their co-religionists 
everywhere against Israel. Persia and Turkey have, 
however, recognised her: they explain that only recogni- 
tion is concerned. The Arab countries in conflict with 
Israel are Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon and to 
a lesser extent Saudi Arabia. They formed some time ago 
an Arab League as a defence against Jewish aggression. 
Lately a new Arab Pact has been concluded which pledges 
the signatories to go to the help of any member of the Pact 
attacked by an outside Power. Iraq was disinclined to 
commit herself: King Abdullah of Jordan had not acceded 
to the Pact at the time of his assassination. He was, it 
may be noted, a steadying influence in Arab politics, dis- 
inclined to encourage antagonism to the West. He spoke 
all the more authoritatively from having at his disposal the 
best military force in Arab countries, the Arab Legion, 
16,000 strong under the able leadership of General Glubb. 
Another reason for the king’s unpopularity with Arab 
politicians was his having annexed to Jordan the area of 
Palestine assigned to the Arabs in the partition of the latter 
country. Arab extremists, including Colonel El Tel, late 
Governor of Jerusalem under Jordan, condemned to death 
in absentia for the Abdullah murder, professes to believe 
that Glubb Pasha is endeavouring to commit Jordan 
definitely to the side of Britain. 

King Abdullah has been succeeded by his son the Emir 
Talal ; what line he will take in Arab politics is not yet 
clear: there is reason to expect that he will maintain his 
father’s policy of friendship with Britain. 
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Another difference between King Abdullah and other 
Arab States, and especially Syria, was his proposal that 
Jordan and Iraq should unite. There was strong support 
in both countries for union: in both the head of the State 
belonged to the Hashimite family ; the foreign policy of 
the two governments was similar. On the other hand, 
Syrian politicians claim that Jordan is geographically part 
of their country. The alternative that Jordan be absorbed 
in Saudi Arabia is excluded by the traditional enmity 
between the Hashimite and Saudi dynasties. 

Next to the quarrel with Israel the most disturbing 
element in Arab politics is the uncompromising attitude of 
Egypt in her dispute with Britain over her blockade of 
shipping in the Suez canal suspected of carrying contraband 
to Israel, her claims to the Sudan, and her demand that the 
British evacuate the canal zone. She has some moral 
support against Britain in most Muslim countries. It is, 
however, unthinkable that either Turkey or Saudi Arabia 
would support the Egyptain claim to the Sudan unless the 
Sudanese themselves desired union. King Abdullah would 
have refused support. From what has been said of the 
policy of Iraq in the matter of the defence of the Middle 
Kast it is not likely that her government would wish to 
see the British leave the canal zone: can one imagine 
King Ibn Saud risking his immense oil reserves by agreeing 
to so dangerous a movement ? In any case he has by his 
concession of an airbase to the Americans at E] Dharam 
and in other ways shown his readiness to cooperate in the 
defence of the Middle East. Here it may be noted that 
Emir Faisal, son of the King and Foreign Minister of 
Arabia, during a recent visit to London in a press interview 
was non-committal on Egyptian problems ; as to the Syrian 
claim to annex Jordan, he made it clear that it did not 
appeal to Saudi Arabia, which as a member of the Arab 
League preferred to maintain the status quo. 

The Arab League is dominated by Egyptian politiciaus 
(most of them inclined to extremist views), a fact which 
naturally weakens its influence with important Arab 
countries such as Saudi Arabia and Iraq. Its scheme of 
uniting the Muslim world in a policy of neutrality is not 
widely supported in Arab countries and is roundly rejected 
by Turkey. In fact, in her present mood Egypt is a 
danger to the security of the Middle East, a danger which 

E 2 
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would be still more insistent if, as some Egyptian politi- 
cians claim, she had united the Arab world in her favour. 
That claim has no foundation. The attitude of Iraq, of 
Jordan under King Abdullah, and Saudi Arabia is sufficient 
to refute it. One may well jestion whether Syria would 
support her if Syria had to choose between risking absorp- 
tion by the Soviet or standing with the West. The last 
thing the Arabs want is communism. As against this 
there has recently been a strong press campaign in Egypt, 
in which most of the newspapers have taken part, in favour 
of a policy of placating Russia. There is reason to think 
that it is centrally directed and heavily financed, its object 
being to prevent cooperation between Egypt and the West 
while at the same time supporting Egypt’s national 
aspirations. The popular party of the Wafd has been in 
power for some time, but the rural masses—the fellakin 
are 90 per cent. of the population—are still on the margin of 
subsistence, in contrast with the wealthy landowners and 
the plutocracy of the towns. 

Persia is another disturbing element in the relations 
between West and East. At the moment of writing the oil 
nationalisation problem has reached an impasse. Fortu- 
nately American enterprise has developed fresh sources of 
supply in Saudi Arabia bordering on the Gulf: a pipe-line 
nearly 1,000 miles in length has been built to Sidon in the 
Lebanon on the Mediterranean so that the oil supply 
necessary for the defence of the Mediterranean area will be 
available despite Persian intransigence. 

There is little doubt that the Kremlin has played a hand 
in the game of expropriation of British interests in Persian 
oil and that it has had much to say to the recrudescence of 
the communist Tudeh party, mainly urban in its composi- 
tion. The experiment in democracy in Persia made as far 
back as 1906 has been a depressing failure. The constitu- 
tion then introduced was based on manhood suffrage. 
The hold over the peasantry of the big feudal landlords, 
however, made it possible for them to get control of the 
legislature and of the administration ; the result has been 
if anything to strengthen rather than destroy feudalism. 
The standard of living of the countryside might have been 
greatly improved if efforts had been made to carry out 
the seven-year plan framed three years or soazo. American 
help would have been available: American experts had 
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drawn up elaborate schemes of economic development 
which, if put into effect, would revolutionise life in the 
countryside. The schemes were never started ; the experts 
were suddenly dismissed. , 

An explosion of popular frenzy is more than likely if 
the present deadlock in the oil dispute brings the country 
to the verge of bankruptcy. The government is hopelessly 
inefficient and could hardly survive if faced with such a 
crisis. Ifit lost control the result might well be that a wave 
of communism under Russian stimulus would sweep to the 
Gulf and threaten both Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 

To summarise: the prospects of bringing the Muslim 
world and the West together in a fight against world com- 
munism are not encouraging. Indonesia with her seventy 
million Muslims is absorbed in fighting anarchy : Pakistan, 
the mightiest state of the Muslim world, is immobilised by 
the threat of war with India; the ruling clique in Kabul 
have put their country practically outside the pale of 
Islam by the quarrel they have sought with Pakistan in 
their attempt to deprive that country of the North-West 
Frontier, some think with the moral support of India ; 
Persia, exposed most of all to the communist danger is 
helpless ; Egypt, far from offering cooperation, is actually 
seeking a quarrel with the West. Lack of unity weakens 
the Arabs generally: even if they stood together they 
would not be able to defend themselves. Military equip- 
ment has only been supplied to them on a small scale by the 
West, because, Arab politicians assert, the U.S.A. was 
afraid that if their armies were organised on up-to-date 
lines they would prevail against Israel, which by the way 
has a fine and well equipped army of one hundred thousand 
men. 

In existing conditions the Arabs could not possibly 
hold up a communist attack through Persia, even if backed 
by such support as the Commonwealth at the outset could 
give them from its forces occupying the Canal zone. 
Facing defeat the Arabs would throw in their hand. They 
could easily produce a quarter of a million men in a few 
months if equipment and help in training were forth- 
coming. 

Is the West prepared to go so far? It distrusts the 
Arab League because of its subservience to Egypt: there 
is some talk of a military entente with Syria, Turkey, and 
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Jordan. But Syria and Jordan are weak; they would 
need the backing of Saudi Arabia and Iraq, which should 
be forthcoming. 

The problem of Middle East defence obviously must 
first be approached in the political field. At the outset the 
cooperation of Pakistan must be assured. That can only 
be brought about by a reasonable settlement of the Kashmir 
quarrel. UNO’s handling of it hardly holds out the hope 
of ending the impasse. The time has come when the 
massed diplomacy of the West should be brought into the 
arena. It seems almost incredible that India, in world 
conditions to-day, could not be persuaded that by refusing 
to consider any kind of compromise she is risking irretriev- 
able disaster. Could she refuse an offer of mediation from 
all the Commonwealth countries, supported by the U.S.A.? 

With the obsession of Kashmir banished from her 
politics Pakistan would undeniably be ready to help the 
West in clearing away the obstacles to a complete under- 
standing between the West and the Muslim world. Cultur- 
ally, socially, and politically she is closely associated with 
the West; the qualities of her statesmen and the high 
reputation they have already acquired among Muslims 
generally pre-eminently fit her for the réle of the leadership 
of Islam. Turkey would undoubtedly associate herself in 
the diplomatic movements involved. Here one might note 
that if India and Pakistan settled their differences and pro- 
claimed that they would stand together against aggres- 
sion there could be no stronger deterrent to Soviet encroach- 
ment in the Middle East. 

There is one essential preliminary to the diplomatic 
approach of the West and its adherents to the problem of 
winning over the countries of the Middle East : the Western 
democracies and especially the U.S.A. must convince them 
that the West regards the economic rehabilitation of them 
all as of the first importance and will do everything possible 
to ensure that this is done. 

A combined onslaught of Western and Muslim diplomacy 
on the Persian problem might effect a settlement that would 
save face for Persia and give both Persians and British a 
square deal in the oil dispute: a pledge that all possible 
help would be forthcoming in the economic sphere and 
especially in working out schemes for the irrigation of the 
ten millions or so acres of desert awaiting development in 
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the countryside would help to induce in the Persian leaders 
a state of mind favourable to cooperation. 

The hard core of the problem of attracting the friendship 
and support of the Arab States lies in their differences 
with the Jews. Immensely difficult as it is, a settlement 
should not be impossible if the combined weight of Western 
and Muslim (non-Arab) diplomacy were brought to bear on 
it. The Arabs must be assured against Jewish aggression : 
the Arab refugees must be put on their feet. With these 
problems out of the way it should not be difficult to con- 
clude peace between Israel and her opponents. 

It should not be difficult for the West to obtain the 
support of Syria. Syria is progressive—her statesmen 
realise that her economic and cultural life is linked with 
the West ; they would support the West if assured of a few 
million dollars to develop irrigation and hydro-electric 
power, and if the West showed its confidence in them by 
supplying adequate military equipment. The Lebanon 
would follow the lead of Syria. The question of the future 
of Jordan if necessary could be decided by plebiscite. 

Egyptian truculence would weaken and soon disappear 
with most or the Muslim world on the side of the Western 
Powers. There would be no motive for the blockade of the 
Suez Canal once peace is concluded with Israel. Most 
Muslim statesmen would agree that a settlement of the 
future of the Sudan is, in existing conditions, premature. 
Common sense in the present emergency dictates patience 
in the matter of the evacuation of the Canal zone by 
Britain. 

The problem of the defence of the Middle East admits of 
no delay. Economic development, essential though it is, 
is a long-term expedient : meanwhile Arab armies must be 
built up with Western cooperation. It would be a great 
advantage if Israel’s fine army could be used. That would 
depend on her relations with the Arabs. 

Western diplomacy has been slow to realise the implica- 
tions of the problem of the Middle East. Now that it has 
grasped the harsh and stubborn fact that the fate of the 
world may depend on its solution will the Western 
democracies accept the challenge ? 

WILLIAM BARTON. 
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THE implementation of the Education Act of 1944 is pro- 
ceeding apace—at least, as fast as the conditions of the 
times will permit. Secondary education for all has, in 
theory, been in action since April 1945, but it is doubtful 
whether the content and method of secondary education 
as a whole have been fully explored or even understood. 
True, the Act visualised education in accordance with the 
ability and aptitude of the pupil, but the traditionl 
values set upon secondary education in the past, which are 
conceived largely in terms of a grammar-school curriculum, 
are in danger of being, if only unconsciously, the aim also 
of the so-called ‘Secondary Modern’ school. That such 
values are generally not possible in this kind of school, 
except for a few specially gifted children who may have 
been left in them, does not always appear to be realised, 
especially among education committees and, indeed, some 
educational organisers. We have still the ghosts of the 
old ‘ Standards ’ haunting some of our schools. 

It is well to realise that in any sample of school-children 
—let us say in an unselected batch of 10,000—there will 
be a distribution of ability ranging from the idiot low of, 
perhaps, 50 to the genius 150 on the Intelligence Quotient 
Scale. The average must, of course, be 100, and it will 
be obvious that half our school population will be below 
this line and half above. Set out in a graph the curve 
follows the usual trend and is shaped like the outline of a 
volcano with a slightly curved top. Interests and apti- 
tudes usually follow, with some variations, the same 
distribution, for these are, to a large degree, based upon 
ability. There is evidence, however, that a consummate 
interest, resulting in a stronger ‘ character’ factor, will 
compensate in varying degrees for a comparative de- 
ficiency in natural ability. But this compensation is 
limited in degree ; the ceilings possible are governed very 
largely by the basic or native intelligence of the pupil. 

It is a fallacy with which one constantly is met that 
the ‘lesser intelligences,’ as judged by performances in 
academical studies, are compensated by nature with a 
higher ability in practical subjects or activities. Some 
teachers, even, will maintain that there are highly skilled 
practical types who have an intelligence below average, 
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and that therefore they are especially gifted in the direction 
of skills, as are their more clever fellows in the way of 
intelligence. The truth is that there is close correlation 
between intelligence and skill. It does not follow that a 
high academical performance means a poor practical one 
or vice versa. It is mainly a matter of interest and applica- 
tion. Pupils in the lower half of the intelligence scale 
can certainly develop skills, but this is largely because it is 
in these, mainly, that they are able to make progress rather 
than in activities involving the higher thought. Conversely, 
those with minds capable of academical education will 
respond more confidently to intellectual training and their 
interest in acquiring skills may not be so highly developed, 
or indeed they may have, for the very reason of their 
academical studies, less time and opportunity to develop 
such skills. 

It has been found from investigations which have been 
made that a high potential for skill usually goes with high 
intelligence, although one may be developed more fully 
than the other. It all depends upon the interests, oppor- 
tunities, and the needs of the pupil. It seems also probable 
that few intelligences are developed up to their potential 
possibilities, although skills are more often fully employed. 
Skill in a particular direction, granted a sufficiency of 
intelligence for the task, is largely a matter of practice, 
of persistence, of interest. It is possible to find a person 
acquiring a high degree of practical skill in a certain definite 
operation who has no critical or analytical attitude to the 
task at all, but is content to repeat it with increasing speed 
and ability. Others will apply thought to the practical 
process and perhaps produce ideas for its simplification 
and for the reduction of time, energy, and cost in such a 
process. The ‘suggestions box’ in a factory usually 
contains observations only from the most intelligent of the 
workers there. While in the early days of railways, hun- 
dreds of platform workers were content to obey the order 
to walk down the line and put the signal at ‘all clear’ 
or ‘danger,’ as required, it was a lazy (and intelligent) 
porter who rigged up a system of lines, levers and pulleys 
to do it from the station and thus initiated the present-day 
complicated system of signalling. He expected censure 
when discovered, but received praise. There is no doubt, 
too, of the practical skill of a good surgeon or of the 
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research scientist making a complex piece of apparatus ; 
both are examples of intellect as well as of skill. 

These considerations are important to have in our 
minds when we attempt to appraise the products of our 
schools. The writer has had a wide experience of various 
types of schools, as a teacher, an inspector, and an ad- 
ministrator. He has also interviewed personally many 
thousands of the products of our grammar, technical, 
and public schools for commissions in the Army and for 
appointments in the Civil Service. His conclusions, though 
not given in any quantitative sense, may be of interest 
in such a discussion as this on the quality of the products 
of our schools. A comparison of to-day’s school product 
with the type of pupil emerging from our schools in the 
first quarter of this century may also be of interest. 

Taking the academical product of the grammar and 
public schools first, there appears to be no doubt that the 
best is very good and superior in academical knowledge 
to the boy of thirty years ago. Examination records are 
better and the standards of these examinations higher. 
The general level of academical ability in the universities 
is undoubtedly higher than in the early years of this cen- 
tury, largely because the press of applicants is so heavy 
that the authorities there can choose their students from 
a wider field, in which municipally aided scholars or higher 
exhibitioners from the grammar schools are found in vast 
numbers. Indeed, there are critics who say that the 
modern undergraduate tends to be something of an in- 
tellectual prig, and that the social and human values of a 
university education are being, to a large extent, obscured. 
There is much truth in this. The tendency to emphasise 
intellectual qualities, only, through competitive scholar- 
ships, and the fact that almost all young people who attend 
the universities to-day do so to obtain a qualification by 
which to earn a living, bring into undergraduate circles 
an earnestness, a seriousness, yes, but may result in some 
loss of other equally important values. This idea of 
‘getting on’ may effect the character of some under- 
graduates adversely. The flood of scholarships, exhibi- 
tions, bursarships, etc., to aid him may obscure in the 
student’s mind his responsibilities and debt to the society 
of which he is a member. 

In interviews, when the question is put to a young 
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candidate as to a sense of service, it is frequently found that 
he has not thought about it at all. The world has been to 
him an oyster to open for himself and for his advancement 
alone. This, it must be said, was most apparent in those 
candidates who had come from the municipal grammar 
schools. It would seem that the emphasis on ‘ getting on,’ 
‘winning a scholarship,’ ‘ obtaining a grant’ had not 
always and not sufficiently been correlated with an under- 
standing of the pupil’s obligation and duty to the land of 
his birth and being. 

While the number of bbys in grammar schools with 
those in public schools who were able to spend two years 
in a sixth form seemed in comparison higher, there was 
not sufficiently apparent, especially in those who had at 
that stage specialised in the sciences and in mathematics, a 
corresponding broadening of point of view, of knowedge 
and of sympathies. The sixth-form work had _ too 
obviously been directed mainly into the narrow channel 
leading to a high standard in the selected subjects only. 
The goal of scholarships had concentrated interest at a 
stage when the foundations of intellectual sympathies 
are best laid. Too often it could be seen that the Higher 
School Certificate stage was regarded in this light only, and 
aimed towards the securing of a result which would not only 
give the candidate a claim to a scholarship or a higher exhi- 
bition, but also qualify him for the Intermediate Stage of 
the Degree or the First M.B., and so save a year’s work 
at the university. It is seriously suggested that it would 
be far better to take a wider field of studies for the High 
School Certificate and thus ensure that the pupil sees his 
subjects of study in the perspective of the whole field of 
knowledge. 

Thus a more general insistence that, for example, a 
student of science and mathematics should in the Higher 
School Certificate, and indeed in his degree, be required 
also to offer a human study, like English, History or a 
Classical language, just as the student of the humanities 
should also be required to read and be examined in General 
Science as well, is desirable. True, in theory, sixth forms 
dco have periods intended to widen the intellectual interest 
of the pupils, but only some examination requirement will 
ensure that this is thoroughly done by the school, or at least 
taken seriously. Easily the worst essay ever read by the 
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writer, out of those submitted by some thousands of 
candidates for Sandhurst, was by a young man with, on 
paper, an exceptionally good Higher School Certificate in 
Science subjects. For his age and background he was, in 
fact, illiterate, and he was in many ways symptomatic. 
A noteworthy comparison was obtained in the case of 
schools in which the serious weekly or fortnightly essay 
was a feature. Invariably such candidates wrote the best 
essays and were better informed in the general sense. If, 
with this, every teacher in every school is also a teacher of 
English, then we can remedy very largely this undoubted 
deterioration in the ability in our school pupils to speak 
and to write fluently, accurately and sensibly in their 
native tongue. 

Another feeling one gained from these interviews was 
that the average school pupil does not read as widely or 
as fully as the earlier generations did. In response to the 
leading question, ‘What do you read ?’ the replies usually 
amounted to Scott and Dickens, with an occasional addition 
of authors like Somerset Maugham and Graham Greene. 
But seldom could the books of any of these authors be 
discussed critically or in relation, for instance, in the first 
two authors mentioned, to the Romantic Movement of the 
early nineteenth century. There was seldom evidence that 
the literary interests begun at school had continued into 
the later life of the pupil. The cinema, the radio (aural 
and visual), the greater facilities for games, etc., had no 
doubt reduced the solid reading of the candidates, but there 
were certain compensations. First, there was evidence 
of more association than in earlier generations of school 
pupils with societies and clubs of all kinds. The Youth 
Hostel movement had captured a great many of them. 
They knew their own country, even parts of the Continent 
in many instances, better than did their predecessors. 
Rock climbing, canoeing, cycling, bird-watching and other 
country pursuits were widely distributed among the 
interests of the candidates, and these came often to 
redress the lack of experience which a suburban or simple 
country home in itself implied. Curiously, however, there 
was not much evidence that these outdoor interests had 
led to reading about them or to the more intensive study 
of the things with which they are concerned. 

One was left with the impression that the grammar 
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school products could have been somewhat less raw, 
rather more versed in the social graces, and given some start 
in the acquiring of a confident, easy manner, coupled 
with a more catholic interest in affairs. There was not 
often apparent in outlook the influence of great school- 
masters. It was as if the modern specialist system of 
teaching had impersonalised much of the schooling. If 
we could, in our day schools, develop more consciousness 
of the importance of good manners, good speech, and 
generous social sympathies, then what is excellent teaching 
in the facts of limited subjects would be rounded off, 
and the development of better integrated characters be 
made more certain. We want to see more schoolmasters 
of parts in schools of all kinds, and one wonders 
whether the specialist system of teaching and the growth 
of huge ‘ mutilateral,’ factory-type schools can ever do 
this. 

The danger in the day technical schools of secondary 
character is a too early and too intense concentration upon 
a narrow technology. Technical education is especially 
prone to this danger. It can well be understood, for 
technology is extensive and time is short. It is probable, 
too, that the level of intelligence of entrants into these 
schools is generally lower-than into the academical schools, 
although there are notable exceptions. This is a factor 
which in itself tends to limit the scope of teaching in such 
schools to the matters directly in hand, but it is necessary 
that the temptation to work strictly within the technical 
blinkers should be resisted, and as much as possible of the 
humanities included in the courses, if only by way of a 
study of the great personalities in Science and Engineering 
throughout the ages. So often did one see adult candidates 
for Regular Army commissions in the technical arms come 
forward with excellent qualifications in the technical 
sense and be quite inadequate to meet the personal situ- 
ations, to have an understanding control of men, and have 
that elusive something in the personality which makes for 
success in leadership. It was as if their praiseworthy and 
painstaking efforts to master their technology had, to a 
large extent, insulated them during the formative years 
from the graces of life. In immuring themselves from 
their fellows, they had tended to lose the personal touch. 
The wisest teachers in the technical colleges and schools 
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are aware of this danger and they plan the curriculum to 
counteract it as far as possible. 

Though in the field of leadership, of research, of scholar- 
ship the grammar, public, and technical schools are of 
first importance, from the point of view of the maintenance 
of a sound democratic state, the secondary modern schools 
are of great moment. In these about 70-75 per cent. 
of our future citizens are educated from the age of about 
eleven until they are just over fifteen. Are these to be a 
half-developed group, fit only for routine work in factories ; 
interested only in football coupons, the comic strip, and 
the Light Programme ? Or can these schools provide a 
curriculum, a method of teaching and an attitude of mind 
that will result in something better than this ? 

The upper range of intelligence of most of the pupils 
in these schools, especially after a ‘‘ creaming ’”’ at about 


the age of thirteen for the grammar and technical schools, 
is rarely above about 115, while the bulk of the children 
will be below average. It is, therefore, quite impossible 
to require from the majority of them the same standards 
of academical attainment that their contemporaries who 


have reached the grammar and day technical schools can 
achieve. The problem here, therefore, is a different one not 
only in quality, but also in attitude as to what education 
must mean. Obviously, practical subjects, as representing 
the aspect of education in which such children are more 
likely to attain a sense of success and achievement, should 
be dominant. But here again the acquisition only of 
particular skills should not be the aim, but the use of the 
practical activities as bases for the cultivation of a wide 
range of interests and the introduction, through natural 
associations, of the children to the field of knowledge associ- 
ated therewith. It is of little value for the woodwork 
master to teach boys to make accurate and well-finished 
dovetailed joints and for the school to ignore the place of 
trees and wood in the world as a whole. If this skill is not 
associated with the great teak forests of Burma, the 
coniferous forests of North America and Northern Eurasia, 
the gum trees of Australia, the re-afforestation of Britain, 
the tropical forests of Central Africa and of Brazil, and so 
on, then obvious valuable interest associations are being 
missed and the educative effectiveness of such ‘ practical’ 
education is vitiated to a large degree. For only by 
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such associations of ideas and knowledge with a bodily 
activity can many of the children in these schools be trained 
to think at all and, what is even more important, to have 
sympathy with such knowledge of the world and of living. 

One is inclined to suspect that while, on the one hand, 
bemoaning the loss of the ‘ bright children ’ to the schools 
of more academical types, the staffs of the secondary 
modern schools too often hanker after the better under- 
stood academical values and try to fit the pupils remaining 
in these new schools into the same conception of education 
as they knew in the old. Even full-scale terminal examina- 
tions are in force in some of these schools, after which the 
members of each form are set out in a meretricious * order 
of merit’ based almost wholly on academical values. 
This is fatal to the success of such schools as places where 
the bulk of our future citizens are prepared for life in the 
society of to-day. True, every attempt should be made to 
give each pupil a chance to achieve as high an ability as his 
intelligence permits in the use of the mother tongue and 
in the simple computations of life. But even these accom- 
plishments are best acquired through the interest aroused 
by the application of them to, or the use of them in, practical 
activities ; not hypothetical calculations, but the use of 
actual data obtained by the children themselves from their 
environment; not ‘English’ lessons in vacuo, but in the 
preparation of school plays, the writing of real letters, the 
production of a school magazine or the description of a 
practical activity in which the child has developed a con- 
summate interest. 

To return to meretricious orders of merit: the only 
order of merit with average and sub-average children should 
be one in which their latest achievements are set against 
their own earlier ones. In other words, each child should 
have an ‘ order of merit’ of his own, if such a paradox 
can be allowed. The point is that with the inferior types 
of intelligence (not necessarily inferior in character and 
personal values) the instinct of self-esteem is easily 
wounded, and discouragement and anti-social reactions 
can result. The self-satisfied little prig at the ‘ top of the 
class’ is seldom popular. And what does this phrase, 
beloved of parents, really mean? Top in what way ? 
Top of what ? 

It is seriously suggested that one factor in much of our 
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juvenile delinquency is due to this attitude in the schools ; 
tothis pitting of one child against another. The unsuccessful 
boy in school may seek to compensate for this by asserting 
his superiority in anti-social behaviour outside the school, 
or he may lose faith in himself, regard himself as being 
not much use for anything and become a member of society 
at only a fraction of his potential. It is essential to give 
every child a confidence in his ability to do something, or 
at least to improve against his earlier record at doing that 
something. Rather than the class lists of marks obtained 
—a measurement of such questionable accuracy—we 
should have a list of the children with, against the names 
some note of their most praiseworthy achievement or 
improvement during the period under review. Here the 
variety of the contributions men can make to society 
would emerge, and values would not be based upon the 
pin-points of computation or even of language. 

Thus it would seem essential that in the secondary 
modern schools the education should be, as it were, ‘ tailor- 
made’ and each child—certainly in the last year or so at 
school—should be encouraged and given every facility to 
work in pursuit of his own personal interest, his own line 
of study or activity. To this personal purpose, the ‘skills’ 
of speech and writing and of simple computation can be 
grafted to give them reality and to utilise the interest 
factor then present. If the interest be, for example, 
gardening, then around that a project could be built 
personal to that child. There would be accounts to keep, 
records to write, gardening books to read, seeds to order, 
sales of produce to arrange, the study of gardening (and 
agriculture all over the world), the dependence of this 
country, especially, upon workers in far-flung fields all over 
the world, the famous gardens and gardeners of history, 
the beauty of a garden, the making of things for the garden, 
and so on indefinitely. Here, for this interest, the be- 
ginnings of a small personally owned library could be made, 
the habit of taking a periodical dealing with this interest 
formed, the use of the local lending library made a habit. 
Thus would interest be aroused and utilised, confidence 
attained, a sense of real progress and achievement felt, 
and personal self-esteem established. Thus a_ better 
adjusted member of society would be bound to result. 
Such individual projects can also be associated very 
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effectively with local businesses and industries in which 
the pupil is likely to be employed on leaving school. 

Many schools are, to varying degrees, conscious of 
the need of such an approach. It calls for greater skill 
and understanding from the teacher and requires, for its 
perfect attainment, a high level of staffing, small classes 
and ample space and equipment. It does not fit in at all 
with the old conception of serried ranks of pupils sitting 
immobile while the teacher pours knowledge into them as 
if they were so many pint pots. The idea is less easy to 
work where teaching is done by specialists who come to a 
classroom, deliver their piece and go on to another to do 
the same. The specialist system of teaching in this kind 
of school has grave disadvantages. It can be organised 
to function in relation to individual projects, but that 
means a very capable, wise and forceful headmaster. It 
would require sympathy and understanding from all 
members of the staff and make demands upon them that 
‘ set-piece” methods of teaching do not make. But the 
reward would be great and many of our social problems 
would thereby be solved. The attempt to make silk purses 
from sows’ ears was never wise; it is better to produce 
good quality honest pig-skin from them. At all costs, 
our pupils in the secondary modern schools should not 
leave them with a sense of personal failure or with a lack 
of confidence in themselves. They must come into the 
life of the world believing that in something they are as good 
and perhaps better than the next. 

There is another point to make which, indeed, applies 
to all kinds of school-leavers: it is more important to 
develop the right attitudes and sympathies than to acquire 
skills and knowledge unrelated or even divorced from the 
problems of the times. While it is right for our leaders 
from the more intelligent groups to make themselves 
academically well equipped, it is equally necessary that 
they have also a sense of service to the community and 
a feeling of belonging closely to it and responsible for it. 
Mere learning is not enough ; there must also be wisdom. 
Intellectual superiority should be accompanied, not by the 
idea that it makes one not as other men are, but rather 
by the feeling (and it is an emotion) that, for that reason, 
the contribution which can be made to the wellbeing of 
one’s fellow-men, and one’s responsibility for making it, 
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are correspondingly greater. And to the less intellectual, 
the feeling of their worthwhileness in the community 
must be engendered, for matters involving self-esteem are 
at the bottom of much social and industrial unrest. The 
intellectual may be able to make judgments based on 
knowledge and logical thought, but the less gifted will 
be guided more by his sympathies and attitudes. There- 
fore these must be right ones, and the feeling of belonging 
engendered. 

Some will find their salvation in the clubs and societies 
which happily flourish in many places and in many ways. 
Others will be lone wolves, but happy in following an 
absorbing interest. Nevertheless, we must be ready to 
encourage and accept variety everywhere. Society must 
not attempt to standardise the human soul too much. 
It is only through the encouragement of these personal 
interests, linked preferably with activity, that we can 
find the necessary antidote to the standardising tendencies 
of tabloid newspapers, party slogans, cinema films, wire- 
less propaganda and all that. It is only in this way that 
the individual can be saved, and the growing points of 
interest and knowledge enabled to bring to society new 
knowledge and new advances. We require the encourage- 
ment of the individual, both as the thinker and as the 
worker, if we are to escape the over-organised and fixed 
world of the ant-heap. But this individualism must be 
shot through with the right social sympathies. While 
the schools have become more expert in imparting facts 
and training people in processes, they have yet to develop, 
more consciously and more sedulously, the social values. 
Thus only can the right harmony of the individual with 
the society in which he lives and has his being be assuredly 
obtained. The last word has not yet been spoken in educa- 
tion. 

FREDERIC EVANS. 
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Art. 7.—PETAIN. 


PHILIPPE PETAIN, Maréchal de France, 1918 ; Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honour; Médaille Militaire ; Member of 
the French Academy. Born April 24, 1856; educated 
at St Cyr; Student and Instructor at Ecole de Guerre. 
Services in the First World War: Commander, succes- 
sively, of a Brigade, Division, Army Corps, Group of 
Armies ; C. in C. French Armies May 1917 till end of the 
war; Inspector General of the Army and Vice-President 
Committee of National Defence 1922-1931; Secretary for 
War 1934: French Ambassador to Spain 1939-1940 ; 
Minister of State and Vice-Premier 1940: Chief of the 
French State 1940-1944. 

At first sight an imposing record and undoubtedly up to 
the end of the first war a meritorious one; after that, the 
long twilight. 

Little in his early military life seemed to point to any 
outstanding qualities. He led, in fact, a somewhat pro- 
vincial existence with regimental command alternating 
with minor staff appointments. A great believer in fire 
power, he inculcated his doctrine as Instructor at the 
Chalons School of Musketry and also at the Staff College. 
But he was looked on at that early stage as an exponent 
of cautious tactics which did not go well with the approved 
doctrine of the ‘ offensive at any price.’ In addition, he 
had a cold, uninspired manner in giving his views. They 
called him Précis-le-Sec, and with Foch as Commandant he 
was not long in receiving promotion outside the Staff Col- 
lege as commander of an infantry regiment. He com- 
pleted a course at the Centre des hautes études Militaires 
(a course originally designed by Foch for budding 
marshals) ; and found himself in command of a Brigade 
at St Omer (his birthplace) at the outbreak of war in 1914. 

But he was fifty-eight, and undoubtedly his rather 
defensive outlook had retarded his promotion. His life, 
so far, had been without interest. He had had none of the 
colonial service which seemed to produce, and enlarge the 
outlook of, the best French soldiers; he had met no 
foreigners; and had never heard a shot fired in anger. 
When war came, in 1914, he was looking forward to a 
pension, and about to choose the house in which to spend 
his retirement. 

F 2 
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His first experience in the war was a command under 
Lanrezac, a distinguished teacher, under whom he had 
served at the Staff College. Lanrezac and French un- 
fortunately did not hit it off, partly owing to the British 
Field Marshal’s complete ignorance of the French language. 
In any case, it was a bad start for Pétain in the way of 
establishing cordial relations with an ally ; and from this 
association, perhaps, was born the unfortunate Anglo- 
phobia that was to grow more pronounced with the passage 
of time. 

Pétain’s first important command was the 6th Division, 
and after the turn of the tide at the Marne he was 
responsible for a well-planned attack. The enemy then 
fell back towards the Aisne, further advance was checked 
by a line of strong positions, and the realistic Pétain settled 
down to the defensive. To the man who had made a study 
of husbanding his men and supporting them with carefully 
prepared artillery-fire, promotion and recognition now came 
quickly, if tardily. 

On April 13, 1915, Poincaré and Millerand visited the 
front of attack. Amongst others, they saw Pétain, then 
commanding an Army Corps: ‘A tall, strapping, beauti- 
fully groomed soldier, who explained with luminous clarity 
his arrangements and dispositions, but had no illusions as 
to any blazing success. At Cassel, however, we found Foch 
as full of zest as ever and still confident that with the early 
days of May we may score a real decision ; he thinks a way 
may be found through Arras. .. .’ 

But Pétain got about as far as anybody with a limited 
success at Vimy. Some three thousand prisoners and a 
handful of guns was not too bad, and despite admonition 
from above, the cautious soldier was content to consolidate 
his ground and wait for troops to come up on either side. 

Was he, at that time, a pessimist or a realist ? Per- 
haps he saw earlier than others that limited successes only 
were possible, and that these depended more on guns than 
rifles, and that there was no short cut to victory. 

In February 1916 came the high trial which would put 
his defensive theories to a most exhausting test—the attack 
on Verdun. Von Falkenhayn’s stroke to bleed the man- 
power of France at this faraway outpost was unexpected ; 
the forts had been drained of gun-power and material, and 
Joffre had been too busy with his own preparations for an 
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offensive to heed the warnings of his Intelligence Branch. 
A terrific bombardment opened the attack; crisis was to 
succeed crisis through four long, weary months, and though 
each was overcome, the greater part of the French Army 
was to be drawn through the mincing-machine and no less 
than seventy-eight Divisions were to pass up the ‘ Sacred 
Way’; and Pétain watched them go from his H.Q. at 
Souilly. No wonder his outlook was a sober one: ‘ We 
are wearing ourselves out, slowly and surely; so are the 
Germans, but with more reserves they will come out on top 
unless the Allies intervene.’ So he wrote in May. The 
great battle reacted on the preparations being made for the 
Somme offensive, and Foch was to find his divisions shrink- 
ing from forty to sixteen, and the burden of the attack was 
to fall ultimately on the British front. 

Pétain remained the hero of the long defence, and 
though Douaumont and Vaux were brilliantly recovered by 
Nivelle and Mangin under his command, the legend of 
Pétain and his battle-cry, ‘Courage . . . on les aura,’ was 
to endure throughout the war and to remain in the hearts 
of Frenchmen for very many years. 

But when it came to the question of a successor to 
Joffre, something more enterprising in a commander 
seemed indicated, somebody who could infuse more 
optimism and more of the offensive spirit than Pétain, who 
was critical of politicians and certainly had a pessimistic 
outlook. Moreover, he was Catholic. As the British 
Ambassador of the day remarked: ‘ Foch is objected to 
because he has a Jesuit brother, Pétain because he was 
brought up by the Dominicans, and Castelnau because he 
goes to Mass.’ Nivelle had none of these disadvantages ; 
he was a Protestant, had an English mother, and could 
express himself fluently and easily to the politicians ; 
moreover, he had behind him the success of the counter- 
attacks at Verdun. He was duly appointed Commander- 
in-Chief and launched his plans for the great spring 
offensive. Doubts as to its success were soon being 
expressed on every side: members of the Senate and 
Chamber were receiving from Army officers accounts of the 
lack of confidence amongst the staffs themselves. Finally 
it was decided to hold a conference at Compiégne at which 
M. Poincaré (the President) would preside, Ribot (the Prime 
Minister) and Painlevé (War Minister), would also be 
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present, and the C. in C. himself would be confronted by 
his Army Group Commanders, who in his presence would be 
asked for their views on the coming battle. 

The procedure was unusual, and hardly to be justified. 
The excuse for such a meeting was based on the fact that 
since the original plans were made, Russia’s defection, 
America’s entry into the war, and the Germans’ retreat to 
the Hindenburg Line had created an entirely new set of 
circumstances. The meeting was duly held on April 6. 

Confronted with his junior commanders and in the 
presence of the members of the Government, it is not sur- 
prising that Nivelle’s tone was »itter and impatient, but 
his confidence in the results of the attack was as pronounced 
as ever. 

De Castelnau, d’Esperey, and Micheler were all ques- 
tioned in turn. All were rather non-committal—partly 
out of loyalty to their chief and perhaps from an innate 
sense of discipline, though Micheler in the world outside, 
and privately to ministers, had been quite categoric in his 
condemnation of the attack. 

The scene has been well described by General Spears.* 
When it came to the turn of the Commander of the G. A. C. 
(group of Armies of the Centre) to give his opinion, Pétain 
struck anew note. In clear, incisive tones, as if every word 
was cut out by a chisel, he condemned the offensive from 
every point of view, and particularly on the impossibility 
of a breakthrough. 

‘ We have not the means to carry it out,’ he said. ‘ Even 
if it were to succeed we coula not exploit it. Have you 
500,000 troops to make good such an advance? No! 
Then it is impossible.’ The second position might be 
captured, he added, but it would be costly, and success 
would depend largely on the weather. Pétain’s realism 
cast a chill on the proceedings. Always there was the 
spectre of another battle of the Somme with its terrible 
losses. Were the 1,200,000 men assembled on the Aisne 
to engage in another long-drawn-out struggle, with its 
inevitable holocaust ? On the other hand, it would have 
taken a Clemenceau to make the great decision to break off 
the preparations for battle at such a stage, and so after 
further words from Nivelle and a half-hearted offer from 





* «Prelude to Victory,’ E. L. Spears. 
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him to resign, it was decided to go forward with the arrange- 
ments made. The conference terminated with no obvious 
result except the lessening of the authority of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

In view of Pétain’s deprecatory attitude and want of 
confidence in his chief and the attack, he was wisely 
removed to another sphere. But when the great offensive 
failed, he came to the front again in another role—as the 
“medecin de l’armée.’ Mutiny and discontent were rife 
and there was hardly a division in the French army that 
was not contaminated. By a wise measure of firmness and 
clemency, and by studying the real and genuine grievances 
of the poilu, Pétain gradually restored confidence, and 
that without cutting off too many heads—there were only 
thirty executions in the whole of the Army. It was a great 
recovery—the whole truth was never told, nor was it known 
except in government circles, how nearly the Army came 
to laying down its arms. Years afterwards Pétain was 
wont to say: ‘ Yes, on that date they made me C.-in-C., 
and I took over a defeated army.’ Of the debt owed to 
Pétain, the measure of it has been well expressed by de 
Gaulle in his ‘France and her Army’ (1938). How 
differently was he to write of the same man two years 
later ! 

With Foch as adviser to the Government in his capacity 
as Chef d’ E. M. Général, Pétain and Haig as commanders- 
in-chief of the allied armies, the stage was set for a period of 
preparation to meet the German attack which was expected 
owing to the transfer of troops from: the Russian front. 
Pétain, ever cautious and conservative of manpower, was 
anxious to do nothing until the American armies were 
ready ; Foch wished to build up a central reserve, while the 
Governments were uncertain whether to have a generalis- 
simo or to run the war by a species of polyglot committee— 
anathema to the soldiers. 

In this state of indecision on the allied front, the German 
armies struck on March 21, 1918. 

Fortunately Haig and Pétain had made private arrange- 
ments to support each other—whichever had to bear the 
brunt of the attack, and Pétain loyally carried out his 
undertaking as soon as it was seen that the 3rd and 5th 
British Armies were seriously threatened. It was pro- 
bably true that Foch was not aware of the extent of the 
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preparations made for mutual support between the two 
commanders; but it was hardly to be expected that they 
should wait till the Supreme War Council made up its mind 
whether to have a General Reserve or not, and, if so, who 
was to command it ! 

It was on the evening of the 24th that the firm col- 
laboration and good relations between the two commanders 
showed signs of breaking down. By this time Pétain was 
obsessed by the fear that the major attack would come in 
Champagne, that he would have to fall back to cover 
Paris, and that Haig on his side would fall back to cover the 
Ports, with a consequent gap in front of Amiens, leading to 
a separation of the armies. Pétain’s orders, lucid as usual, 
were disturbing to the British Commander: ‘ Above all, to 
keep the French Armies together as one whole ; in parti- 
cular not to allow G.A.R. (Group d’Armées de Reserve) 
to be cut off from the rest of our forces. Secondly, if it is 
possible, to maintain liaison with the British Forces.’ 

Haig’s reaction was instantaneo:s. He immediately 
telegraphed to London, asking, in effect, that Foch or 
some other determined general should be given supreme 
control of the operations in France. 

Lord Milner at once came over to represent the British 
Cabinet, and a conference was arranged for March 26 at 
Doullens, at which the President, M. Poincaré, Clemenceau, 
and the various Allied Commanders were to be present. 

At this distance of time it is difficult to realise the 
devastating effect the successful attack of the Germans had 
on allied morale. They had broken through the British 
defences, pushed their lines forty miles ahead, and in the 
judgment of many had Paris almost within their grasp. <A 
great German gun about seventy miles from the capital 
was dropping shells upon the apparently doomed city, 
while the American Ambassador in London was writing 
urgently to President Wilson to send American troops, and 
send them at once. ‘I pray God,’ were his solemn words, 
‘that you will not be too late.’ The atmosphere at 
Doullens that morning, within sound of the gun-fire, must 
have reflected the universal feelings of anxiety and fore- 
boding. 

Only Foch seemed buoyant, and harangued all and 
sundry with his ideas of fighting in front of Amiens, in 
Amiens, and behind Amiens. 
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Lord Milner, watchful and anxious to probe the feelings 
and pulse of the commanders who were bearing the joint 
responsibility of the great battle in progress, has left on 
record his account of the meeting and his impressions, 
particularly of the two, Fcch and Pétain. ‘ Pétain gave 
a certain impression of coldness and caution, as of a man 
playing for safety. Foch, who had been so eloquent the 
day before, said not a word. But looking at his face—he 
sat just opposite to me—I could see that he was still dis- 
satisfied, very impatient, and evidently thinking that things 
could and must be done more quickly.’ Then, at the end of 
the conference: ‘I did not particularly notice Pétain’s 
attitude, but he is always exceedingly cool and self-pos- 
sessed ; and never in word or expression betrays his real 
feelings.’ But to Haig, on that day, ‘ Pétain had a terrible 
look. He had the appearance of a commander who had 
lost his nerve.’ 

With the decision taken at Doullens, and extended 
about a fortnight later at a meeting at Beauvais to include 
powers which gave Foch virtual command instead of 
merely coordination of the Allied Forces, Pétain was 
definitely relegated to a secondary position. His responsi- 
bilities were still great, however, as was soon to be shown. 
The next German attack fell in great strength on the 
Chemin-des-Dames position at the end of May. Pétain 
acted with great decision and speed. The Germans pene- 
trated as far as Chateau Thierry on the Marne, but the 
attack was stopped by June 4. He was also the first (on 
Gouraud’s front) to adopt the method of elastic defence, 
voluntarily yielding forward positions. He got on well 
with Haig (there were few secrets between the two by the 
autumn of 1918!). He was even able, on occasions, to 
curb Foch in his more reckless moments. But, always, 
there would be moments of depression, when either the loss 
of Paris or the failure of French manpower to stand the 
strain would appear imminent. He seemed, indeed, to 
look forward to a somewhat distant date in 1919 when the 
Americans would be able to bear the brunt of the battle 
and the heat of the day. 

However, as the tide of victory swept on, it bore 
Pétain with it, though he could never share the optimism 
and the will to win that inspired both Foch and Haig. 
For Pétain the war may be said to have ended with a 
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ceremony at Metz on a Sunday in December 1918, when he 
was presented with a Marshal’s baton. 

A tall, distinguished-looking figure in his light blue uni- 
form, he grasped the baton in his gloved hand, while close 
behind him, listening to the eulogy of M. Poincaré, the 
President, stood Haig, Pershing, Foch, Weygand, and 
Joffre. If only that could have been the end and the 
career had closed on such a splendid and triumphant note ! 
But there was still work for old and trembling hands to do. 

Pétain was now sixty-three. There was no thought of 
retirement. It seemed, however, a suitable moment for 
him to get married ! And in 1920 the Marshal was quietly 
married to Mme. Hardon. The same year he was made 
Vice-President of the Committee of National Defence 
(Conseil Supérieur de la guerre) and later Inspector-General 
of the Army. He was to be responsible for the French 
Army for fourteen years, till he reached the age of seventy- 
five. 

In a somewhat uneventful period, there was a brief 
interlude of some importance both to France and to his 
career in the still distant future. In 1925 he was put in 
command of a joint French and Spanish operation—on a 
considerable scale—to oust Abdel-Krim from his hill 
positions mid-way between French and Spanish Morocco. 
The famous ‘ 75’s,’ with plenty of ammunition, blasted the 
Riffs from their positions. In triumph, Pétain returned 
and was -féted in Madrid, and for the first time the old 
Marshal saw something of the world outside France ; and, 
no doubt, pondered on the fact of a military man acting as 
dictator and being in supreme control in Spain. He was 
flattered and impressed by all he saw, and Primo de Rivera 
made a return state visit to Paris the following year. 

About 1929 a commission that had been sitting for some 
time to consider building a continuous line of defences 
along France’s eastern frontier reported that they were in 
favour of the elaborate concrete construction. 

In the light of after events it is easy to criticise the 
Maginot Line and all it stood for, but in its original con- 
ception, not a purely defensive one—it was even hoped 
the next war might be fought on German soil—there was 
much to be said in its favour. Only on Hitler’s violation 
of the Rhineland, on March 7, 1936, was the whole position 
changed—France henceforward purely on the defensive ; 
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her guarantee of security, bought with the loss of a million 
and a half lives, gone in a day; and Europe moving into 
the shadow of war. 

In those early days of 1929 and 1930 there were many 
against the project, particularly rising young men like de 
Gaulle, advocating elastic defence in depth, shock tactics, 
and mechanised armed forces for a war of movement. But 
M. Maginot, a man of commanding presence who had lost 
a leg in the war, and could speak with authority, was 
Minister for War, and he obtained the necessary 
credits from the Chamber. Pétain supported him whole- 
heartedly : the memories of Verdun were too strong and 
perhaps, at seventy-three, the line of least resistance was 
the most acceptable. So the engineers got busy. 

If the idea of a line of continuous defence was outmoded, 
Pétain was now an old man, unreceptive of new ideas and 
without the energy to study and embark on a new form of 
warfare, of whose principles he was ignorant. One is 
reminded of the story of the great Duke of Marlborough, 
who at the same age and conscious of his failing powers, 
stood long and intently contemplating his portrait by 
Kneller, then turned away with the words: ‘ That was 
once a man.’ Unfortunately Pétain had no such pre- 
monitions : no inner voices warned him of waning powers. 
Yet the poet—of growing old—had written : 


‘It is—last stage of all— 
When we are frozen up within, and quite 
The phantom of ourselves, 
To hear the world applaud the hollow ghost 
Which blamed the living man.’ 


After handing over his high responsibilities on the 
Defence Committee and the Inspector Generalship of the 
Army to Weygand in 1931, he once again assumed office in 
1934 as Minister for War, in the hastily formed Doumergue 
Government. It was only for nine months, but it was a 
vital and anxious time. Hitler was rearming and the 
disparity in numbers between the two armies was reaching 
formidable proportions. Once more, owing to age or 
ineptitude, Pétain failed to take the necessary measures 
to raise the length of service to two years—an unpopular 
measure, but one that a stronger man would certainly 
have put in force at that stage. He left the army much as 
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he found it, with young, progressive men like de Gaulle 
still in the wilderness. His legacy to France was the 
Maginot Line, with its mystical sense of security. 

In a study dated 1911, ‘Emploi du Terrain et de la 
fortification dans la stratégie,’ a lithographed copy of 
which is preserved in the library of the Ecole de Guerre, 
Foch says: ‘ The salvation of armies by fortification bears 
the name of Metz and Sedan. Fortresses, however vast, 
are the tombs of armies.’ Foch was right, and the melan- 
choly association of the Maginot Line with Pétain’s name 
was the final vindication of the great man’s teaching. 

In March 1939 Pétain was sent to Madrid as Ambas- 
sador. There had been a coolness between the two 
countries since the policy of non-intervention as practised 
by France and Great Britain ; and it was hoped with the 
Marshal’s prestige, his previous associations with Spain, 
and the assistance given by him to Primo de Rivera in the 
Riff, that the Caudillo would welcome him and relations 
would be restored on an amicable basis. 

From the military sphere to the political cannot be an 
easy transition at the age of eighty-three; and at once 
Pétain was involved in dangerous company. He indulged 
in much talk with his German colleague, and was in con- 
stant touch with men of the type of de Monzie and Laval. 
He was in Paris on May 1, and received then a tentative 
offer from Reynaud, who had just taken over the premier- 
ship from Daladier—to join the government in some 
capacity or another. There was a mysterious story cur- 
rent in the capital, that Pétain was heard to say: ‘They 
will want me in the second fortnight in May.’ 

Perhaps he had heard too much in Madrid of Guernica 
and the terrible efficacy of modern bombing—in any case 
he seemed to know more than others round him, and to be 
unduly depressed by the war and the direction it was taking. 

Beatrice Webb once said that old men either become 
scatterbrained or have an obsession (giving Bernard Shaw 
as an instance of the former and H. G. Wells as an instance 
of the latter). No one could accuse Pétain of being scatter- 
brained. Those who knew him towards the end of his life 
were astonished how, in his more lucid moments, he was 
clear and logical as ever. There is little doubt, however, 
that he had an obsession—a mystique—that in some form 
or other he would prove to be the saviour of France, by 
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regeneration, or by her going through a purge, or through 
some religious revival. The flattery of doubtful politicians 
and other défaitistes tilted the scales, and when finally 
asked by telegram on May 18 by Reynaud to join the 
Government as Vice-Premier, he accepted. He was now 
on the road to Vichy, but the fault lay with those who 
brought him there—or was Destiny herself to blame, in 
that, in one of the darkest hours in the history of France, 
when all pointed to despair, there came to her aid a figure, 
in the person of the Marshal, with a name revered, as 
representing the only reserve of glory left to a country in 
disaster, the only link between the victory of yesterday and 
the defeat of to-day, a mediator who would make less 
heavy, less cruel the burdens to be borne. 

For the die was now cast, and with the resignation of 
Reynaud Pétain took over the reins of government, on 
June 16, with a new constitutional act becoming head of the 
State (‘ We, Philippe Pétain, Marshal of France, hereby 
declare ...’). He asked for an armistice. Once more 


was France to disappear, for a period, from among the 
nations : 


‘ Where is the Shape of glad array : 
The nervous hands, the front of steel, 
The clarion tongue ? Where is the bold proud face ? 
We see a vacant place ; 
We hear an iron heel.’* 


Following the military defeat came the struggle for the 
soul of France. The seeds of collaboration were first laid 
in the handshake of the Marshal and Hitler at Montoire 
(‘ We spoke as soldier to soldier’) ; but it was not finally 
determined till Laval, with a smile on his lips, took over 
the reins of government from Pétain’s nerveless grasp in 
April 1942. Laval, in control, could offer complete col- 
laboration with Germany : he could even admonish Hitler 
with words that had a strange prophetic truth: ‘ Vous 
voulez gagner la guerre pour faire |’Europe—mais faites 
donc |l’Europe pour gagner la guerre ! ’ 

The gospel of ‘ moral regeneration ’ was left far behind, 
and the Marshal could no longer claim to speak for the fair 
land of France, where Resistance was now raising her 
courageous head. The long twilight was over. 





“ *France, December 1870,’ (George Meredith). 
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He maintained his dignity to the end—witness his 
leavetaking of the French at Vichy in August 1944, when 
the Germans took him away (“Though I could not be your 
sword, I wished to remain your shield ’), his bearing at his 
trial, and his silent resignation during the long days of his 
incarceration. 

It had been a long life—the life of a man self-centred, 
brought up in bourgeois surroundings, out of touch 
with the great and important movements of the outside 
world. He had none of the entrain, or gaiety, and 
enthusiasm for peoples and places such as kindled in the 
breasts of Lyautey, Galliéni, Mangin, and the other great 
‘colonials.’ His attitude of mind was reflected, un- 
fortunately, in a measure in the army for which he was 
responsible through so many critical years—in the soldiers’ 
narrow outlook and the boredom of life in a garrison town. 
In the military domain he was a realist, whose realism was 
always clouded with a deadly taint of pessimism. This, 
mixed with his fatal gift of prophecy, led him sadly astray 
in his relations with Britain. In March 1918, at Doullens, 
he prophesied an ‘English defeat in open country ’ 
[‘Should a general speak or even think in that fashion!’ 
was Clemenceau’s comment]; and again in Bordeaux, in 
June 1940, he foretold the same defeat to follow the fall 
of France. Such failures in judgment could only result 
in bitterness and turn the cold dislike of a lifetime into a 
more pronounced form of Anglo-phobia. The blow to his 
pride and self-esteem was immeasurable, and during the 
long days of waiting at Vichy, there could be no assuage- 
ment of the wound save, perhaps, in treading the sad 
avenues of solitary sacrifice. The same sceptical defeatism 
—in the hour of trial—led him to despair too easily of his 
own country, and for many Frenchmen he remains ‘ the 
cold and dark statue of Dishonour.’ 

History, with the passage of years, may pronounce on 
him a more generous judgment. 

D. MALISE GRAHAM. 





( 91 ) 
Art. 8—THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


THE economic situation in Australia is bound up in such 
a complexity of factors that it is impossible to consider 
one aspect of the problem without a comprehensive grasp 
of the situation as a whole. Supply and demand, pro- 
duction and consumption, each interdependent on the 
other and on local conditions which are ever changing, 
affect Australian economics to an ever-varying degree. 
Over all hangs the menace of Communism, which, through 
its sinister control of labour, dominates the social, economic, 
and industrial conditions of affairs in the Dominion. By 
enforcing strikes, loss of labour, loss of production, and 
general subversive measures scientifically calculated to 
impede progress, the Communists, acting under the 
direction of a general plan for world disorganisation of 
labour, have to a great extent reduced production, dis- 
organised shipping, and forced the cost of living to unpre- 
cedented heights. 

In spite of Communism, however, Australia now enjoys 
an era of marked prosperity, thanks principally to the 
worldwide demand for her wool and the high price that 
wool now commands. Both Britain and America are 
purchasing immense quantities of wool, a demand for 
which the war in Korea is indirectly responsible. The 
realisation of the menace of Communism has forced re- 
armament on a reluctant civilisation, for which uniforms 
are a necessary adjunct. The high price obtained for wool 
leads in its turn to an enhanced demand for imports and 
for domestic expenditure on both private and govern- 
mental enterprises for which high wages are paid. High 
wages and extensive expenditure force the cost of living to 
rise, which in its turn creates the demand for increased 
wages. 

The high price obtained for wool affects not only the 
general economy of Australia but many of the country’s 
industries, such as dairying, wheat production, and cattle 
raising, which to a great extent are being sacrificed for 
sheep, with the result that far less of these products are 
available for export and even for home consumption. 
Reduced production considered in conjunction with 
increased population, domestic and immigration, creates 
a gradually diminishing scale of available foodstuffs: it 
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is to be expected that in a few years time Australia will 
not only be unable to continue her export trade in meat, 
but will even have to import much of her food. Even now 
butter is being imported from New Zealand owing to dairy 
farmers turning over to sheep. Lambs are now being kept 
for their wool instead of being slaughtered, which still 
further reduces the meat supply for export. 

Where the prosperity of a country depends solely on one 
industry, the economic condition of that country cannot be 
regarded as fundamentally sound. This is the case with 
Australia. Dairying does not pay the farmer; cattle 
require stockmen and drovers, while the wheat grower has 
to maintain his machinery and moreover has to wait for 
some years for his money. The sheep-farmer employs 
less hands and receives his money for his wool without 
delay. 

There are signs, however, that the present high price 
for wool will not continue much longer. The price has 
already fallen considerably and it is to be expected that the 
fabrication of artificial wool, now being carried out in 
Britain and America, will still further reduce the price of 
the Australian wool. Such price reduction will have a 
salutary effect, first of all by curbing money available and 
consequent inflation, and secondly by encouraging a more 
healthy return to home-grown food. 

Australia is in a happy condition where her export and 
import trade in general commodities is concerned. She 
imports largely from Britain and America and exports her 
manufactured goods to many countries of the world. 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


It is no secret that the present unrest that pervades 
Australian industry is due to the machinations of the 
Communists. In accordance with instructions issued from 
Moscow they base their tactics on the principal of the 
‘ rolling strike,’ i.e. a system of carefully organised succes- 
sive strikes in one industry after another and from one 
locality to another. There are never two strikes at the 
same place in the same industry at the same time, and the 
return to work at one locality is the signal for a stoppage in 
another industry at another place. Thus the coal-strike 
in the coalfields is followed by a shipping stoppage at 
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another place altogether. At first sight these continuous 
strikes appear to be entirely disconnected, but in reality 
they are all part of the same plan of campaign and are 
directed by the same Communist directorate. And so it 
goes on in a vicious circle of unrest which results in loss of 
production, mounting costs of supply and freightage, not to 
mention the staggering loss of wages to the men them- 
selves. 

In many instances the men are against the strikes. They 
realise the folly and the loss that strikes are causing the 
country, but they feel compelled to support their unions 
and fellow workers under the threat of intimidation to 
themselves and their families and the accusation of being 
known as a‘ scab’ or ‘ blackleg ’ and of disloyalty to their 
comrades. Thus it often happens that men in Australia 
will go on strike not because they have any grievance them- 
selves but merely for the purpose of supporting their 
fellow workers in New Zealand. 

The steel industry, on which the industrial life of Aus- 
tralia depends, is gravely menaced by Communist inter- 
ference. Due to carefully planned sabotage, production 
has fallen to an alarming degree, being barely 60 per cent. 
of the steel works’ capacity. Every industry in which steel 
is an important component is directly affected and its pro- 
duction is curtailed. Housing, the motor-car industry, 
and many other concerns where steel is used suffer through 
this sabotage in the steel works. Australia is now import- 
ing steel from Belgium and wherever it can be procured, 
but the supply falls far short of the demand. Shortage of 
steel causes serious restrictions in many branches of the 
export trade, such as, for instance, the fruit canning 
industry, for which sufficient steel is not available for its 
products. 

Loss of coal through strikes in the coalfields affects the 
State-owned railways and the factories as well as social 
conditions through an enforced ‘ blackout’ of the electric 
light, which is enforced with exasperating results in Sydney, 
the electric current being turned off at varying hours during 
the day, with consequent loss and inconvenience. 

Shipping, no less than the factories, suffers from Com- 
munist-inspired strikes and labour shortage, all of which 
are having a disastrous effect on the economy of Australia. 


In some instances the unions have refused to allow the 
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seamen to man certain ships, while strikes of the wharf- 
siders delay the ‘ turn-round ’ of ships. The undue length 
of time taken in most instances to unload the ships has 
driven some of the well-known lines to cancel bookings for 
Australian ports. These tactics lend weight to the opinion 
recently expressed by the Australian Minister of Labour 
that ‘it is part of a cunningly devised Communist plan 
designed to produce a creeping paralysis with disastrous 
consequences for Australian economy.’ He went on to 
say, ‘ This plan has originated in the instructions of the 
Communist-dominated World Federation of Trades Unions 
that the defence preparations of the democracies should be 
weakened.’ 

Owing to the increased volume of Australian trade, both 
import and export, warnings were issued in 1950 that large 
increases of imports could be expected within the next few 
years and efforts were made to cope with the heavier 
demands for berths and storage space. Labour unions, 
however, refused to assist and the present rate of handling 
is not more than half the pre-war rate. 

Communist-inspired shipping delays and stoppages affect 
the private citizen no less than industry. Rail freightage 
and passenger fares have been increased, with the resultant 
increase in the price of goods carried by the railways. 
Everything is affected—housing, food, commodity goods— 
and prices are soaring far above the normal rates. 

Reliable evidence has reached London that Russia has 
issued direct and precise orders to her agents for the 
intensification of Communist aggression in South-East 
Asia and Australia. Selected Communist trade-union 
leaders recently attended a meeting in Pekin where they 
were issued with verbal orders relating to fermenting 
strikes, provision of funds for agitators, infiltration of non- 
Communist organisations, and the establishment of under- 
ground channels of communication. To one meeting an 
Australian, whose name was given as Fox, was called upon 
to attend. The object of this meeting was to issue orders 
for the dislocation of shipping in Australian ports. Accord- 
ing to reports, Fox said that the ports where action could 
be taken were Brisbane, Sydney, and Melbourne in that 
order. He promised that they would start in Brisbane, 
where the workers had a strong revolutionary working 
minority which was likely to become a majority by the 
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summer of 1950. The Russians then gave orders that port 
end transport workers in Australia and South-East Asia 
must tie up ‘ war convoys’ for the Pacific. 

It has been known for some time that Communist sub- 
versive activities in Australia were to include preparations 
for an armed revolt in the event of any war with Russia. 
Espionage was rife in Australia. The mainstay of Com- 
munist influence in Australia is the successful infiltration 
into trades unions, several of the most important of which 
are affiliated with the Moscow-controlled World Federation 
of Trades Unions. There is first-hand evidence of the 
direct hand of Moscow promoting subversive strikes and 
go-slow movements which are gravely damaging the 
economic life of Australia and New Zealand. By prompt 
action the New Zealand Government have overcome the 
Communist-inspired disturbances and have successfully 
eliminated Communist influence from the trades unions. 
The Australian Government have promised to take similar 
action once the amended Constitution allows them to 
do so. 


WAGES AND FINANCE 


The high wages which now prevail in Australia have 
a marked effect on the economy and cost of living of the 
Dominion. The basic wage has recently been increased 
by 20s. a week by the Commonwealth Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, and for the first time a female basic 
wage has been fixed at a level equal to 75 per cent. of the 
male wage. The 20s. increase represents an immediate 
increase of about 14 per cent. in the men’s basic wage. 
In 1907 the basic wage was fixed at 42s. a week as compared 
with 81. 6s. at the present day. The increase of wages is 
automatically passed on to the consumer wherever possible, 
with the inevitable rise in the cost of living. 

It is questionable whether the wage-earners are in 
reality better off with this increase of their wages than they 
were without it. Im many cases prices have risen against 
them—railway fares and freightage, for instance, are higher 
than formerly, with the result that food prices are higher. 
Here the Government can pass on the rise in wages to the 
public: exporters, however, and manufacturers selling in 
competition with imported goods will be unable to do so, 
while people living on fixed incomes will be worse off. 
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Housing has been directly affected by the wage increase, 
which has added about 1001. to the price of a house, and 
it is anticipated that this will be still further increased in 
the near future. Increased building costs have had the 
effect of limiting private building. It now costs about 
2,3001. to build an average five-room house. Land costs 
another 200/., and furniture and effects another 8001. The 
average person simply cannot afford these prices and it 
is a sign of the times that bricklayers, carpenters, and 
others employed in the building trade are advertising for 
work. A _ prospective house-owner will require about 
1,300/. in cash, as the maximum loans available are 
1,7001. from the Commonwealth Bank, and 2,0001. from the 
War Services Homes. 

To turn to the financial aspect of the situation, the 
‘ inflationary gap ’ for 1951 may, according to the National 
Bank of Australasia, amount to 280m. l., which represents 
about 10 per cent. of the national income and is double that 
of the two preceding years. A large export surplus, high 
private investments, and a probable deficit in the over-all 
accounts of the public authorities will run at nearly double 
the rate at which people wish to refrain from spending. 
Inflationary forces will total about 600m. 1. according to 
the Bank’s calculations. As against this, private savings, 
calculated at about 12 per cent. of the national income, are 
estimated at only 320m. /. New private investment, about 
18 per cent. of the national income, shows a marked increase 
over the pre-war figure, which amounted to only some 
12 per cent. 

The .anti-inflation plan of Sir Douglas Copland, Vice- 
Chancellor of the National University, Canberra, had a 
mixed reception, as was only to be expected. He called 
for a return to the 44-hour week, a resumption of effective 
price control, and certain increased taxes, levies and interest 
rates to control inflation. The increased taxes were 
directed at reducing spendable incomes and checking con- 
sumption. While employers have, in the main, agreed 
with Sir Douglas’ proposals, they met with bitter opposi- 
tion from trades unions, who saw their members being 
unable to obtain the amenities which they required. It 
was, moreover, considered that the plan would cause much 
unemployment. The present 40-hour week is in reality a 
myth: what with tea intervals and other breaks in the 
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day’s hours of work the man does little more than 32 
hours in a week. All work stops on Friday and for the 
rest of the week workmen are free to carry out private 
work, for which they are well paid at piece-work rates and 
for which they pay no income-tax. 

The trades-union contention that the increased taxa- 
tion in the proposals would lead to unemployment calls 
for consideration. Increased taxation means less spending 
power by the individual, which naturally means less 
demand for commodity goods from factory and import. 
Less factory work calls for fewer operatives employed in 
the factories. A 44-hour week would call for more work 
by the same number of men, which might possibly lead to 
fewer men being required in factory and other work in the 
course of a year, but this would amount to very little and 
would make practically no difference in the labour market. 

Inflation is caused when the demand for any service or 
commodity exceeds the supply. Until this stage is reached, 
that is to say, so long as supply keeps pace with demand, 
there can be no objection to allowing the public to pur- 
chase as much as they require of a given article or service. 
Nay, more: the greater the demand, so long as it does not 
exceed supply, the better for trade and industry. Labour 
must benefit in factories, transport, and all branches of 
industry. 

It is only when supply falls short of demand while at 
the same time money is abundant to the extent of forcing 
prices through competition to a level above the normal 
that inflation is caused. Here control of expenditure is 
advisable, either in the form of taxation or by means of 
forced loans to Government. The 20 per cent. on wool 
sales, which represents income-tax payable in advance, for 
instance, is an example of the application of this principle. 
Price control of a number of commodities has the effect of 
maintaining prices at economic levels and of ensuring that 
the private individual may purchase necessary articles of 
food at a reasonable cost. 

By his recent decision to call a national conference of 
representatives of all State Governments, employers and 
trades unions to decide on measures for meeting the 
economic crisis which now confronts the Australian adminis- 
tration, the Premier, Mr Menzies, shows that the Govern- 
ment fully realise the seriousness of the situation and are 
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determined to take drastic steps to restore a financial 
equilibrium between revenue and expenditure. 

The conference will be called upon to seek agreement 
on fighting inflation. With this end in view, the Federal 
Government propose the following measures : 


higher taxation ; 

cuts in Government works ; 

restrictions on hire purchase ; 

reduction of intake of immigrants by 25 per cent. ; 
reduction of Civil Service employees. 


It is considered that Australia is trying to do far more 
than she can achieve with the men and material available. 

The question of the revaluation of the Australian pound 
towards parity with sterling was considered, but no agree- 
ment was reached. It was suggested that the advantages 
of this action would not compensate for the concurrent 
disadvantages. 

The Labour Party have threatened to boycott the con- 
ference, but it is hoped that in the face of the national 
financial crisis saner counsels will prevail and that all 
parties, irrespective of party politics, will work together to 
a common end for the good of the country. 

The reduction in the intake of immigrants emphasises 
the gravity of the crisis, for it was on the increase of the 
population that the Government leaned for the desired 
development of Australia. 

The proposed measures set forth above follow closely 
the proposals of Sir Douglas Copland, which received bitter 
opposition from the Labour Party. 


TRADE 


As with Britain and members of the British Empire, 
Australia relies to a great extent on the system of imperial 
preference for the maintenance of her trade both within 
the Empire and to enable her to compete on favourable 
terms with foreign competition. At the time of writing, 
the results of the Torquay Conference on the question 
of tariffs and preferences had not reached Australia, 
but it was feared in many instances, in spite of the assur- 
ances of the British Minister for Trade, most if not all of 
imperial preferences had been whittled away if not 
abolished altogether. 
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It is understood that the Minister told the Americans 
that Britain would insist on preserving imperial pre- 
ference and trading unity of the British Commonwealth in 
spite of the American demands that Britain should relax 
some of her imperial preferences. 

Australia grants from 25 to 50 per cent. preferences on 
goods entering the country from members of the British 
Empire, which allows healthy competition with cheap 
German and Japanese goods which are now flooding the 
Empire. 

The Australian Chamber of Commerce receives in- 
numerable requests from all parts of the world for a great 
variety of exports, among which meat, machinery, elec- 
trical goods of all descriptions rank high on the list. 
Attractive packaging, reliable date of delivery, and low 
prices of many of the foreign imports compete seriously 
with British goods with their high prices, uncertain date of 
delivery, and, in many cases, faulty packaging. German 
exporters, for example, make a scientific study of the tastes 
and requirements of their prospective customers. Minute 
details such as attractive coloured designs, handbooks, 
folders, and in many cases attractive packing cases, are 
studied by their agents on the spot. 

The export trade is, however, seriously hampered by the 
prevailing shortage of steel products from the steel works. 

In this connection it is a matter of interest to Empire 
trade that, despite the shortage of steel and steel products 
in Australia, the British Government had allocated during 
the last half of 1950 and the first half of 1951, tinplate 
specifically to pack food for import into Britain to some 
sixteen countries outside the British Empire. None was 
allocated to any British country. 

The establishment of the 8m./. sheet steel creating 
plant in Australia by the Guest-Keen group will, by turn- 
ing out supplies of tinplate, offset to a great extent the 
lack of this important material from Britain. 

Considerable feeling has been aroused in Australia and 
especially in Queensland over the action of the British 
Government’s guarantee for the purchase of sugar. This 
guarantee provides for the purchase of the entire surplus 
crop of Commonwealth sugar up to and including 1952, 
but does not allow for expansion. Any surplus to require- 
ments above the existing supply is to be procured from 
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non-Empire countries, notably Cuba. This attitude pre- 
vents the expansion of the Empire sugar-growing industry 
for the benefit of foreign countries who have no tie with 
the Empire. 

At the same time the British tax-payers’ money is to 
be invested in the establishment of a sorghum-growing 
scheme in Queensland which is violently opposed to the 
desires of the State, which wishes to extend its sugar pro- 
duction but is denied the opportunity by the British 
Government. 

One would have thought that it would have been to 
greater advantage to invest the money in a concern which 
met the requirements of the State rather than in a wild-cat 
scheme which no one wanted. 

One is entitled to ask the reason for the refusal of the 
British Government to purchase their entire imports of 
sugar from Empire sources, which would be adequate for 
all requirements. One is driven to the conclusion that the 
inclusion of the foreign supply is that it may be used as a 
lever in price bargaining. Cuba, having sold the bulk of 
her crop to the United States, might, it is thought, agree 
to a lower price for her surplus which she would then sell 
to Britain. When the Ministry of Food of the British 
Government made the arrangement to purchase all sur- 
plus Empire sugar, an uniform price applicable to all pro- 
ducing countries was agreed on annually and the Ministry 
agreed to pay ‘ reasonably remunerative ’ prices. In 1950 
it was 30/. 10s. per ton, which rose to 32/1. 17s. 6d. per ton 
in 1951. Should Cuba accept a lower price for her sugar, 
the ‘ reasonably remunerative ’ price goes by the board and 
its place is taken by a price based on the Cuban surplus. 


IMMIGRATION 


The flow of immigration now pouring into Australia is 
having a profound effect on the economy of the country. 
Judically handled, this flood of immigrants will be im- 
mensely beneficial in her development, both pastoral and 
industrial. The present population of Australia is in the 
neighbourhood of eight millions and it is estimated that, 
with due and progressive development, the country could 
support a population of at least. twenty million souls. 
Australia is now prepared to accept an annual inflow of 
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about 250 thousand, gathered from Britain and European 
countries. Known as ‘ New Australians,’ many of them 
from Europe cannot speak English and very often refuse to 
learn. They prefer to cling together in their own com- 
munities, speaking their own language and carrying out 
their traditional occupations, market gardening, house 
building, and general labour. Owing to the housing short- 
age they are accommodated in large community hostels, 
but it is intended that they shall be drafted to outlying 
districts, on wide schemes of development in the hitherto 
undeveloped regions where they would be of the greatest 
use in opening up new areas for farming. Vast irrigation 
schemes would absorb great numbers, and as the country 
came under cultivation, new colonies of the migrants could 
be established which would be self-supporting. Many of 
these New Australians come from the professional classes, 
doctors, lawyers, and others, whose services would be of the 
greatest use in the new settlements. 

Production and all branches of industry are already 
reaping the advantage of this flow of immigration. The 
demand for food and commodity goods is having an ever- 
increasing effect on Australian economy. The housing 
problem, always acute, is accentuated by the increasing 
demand for houses. Many of the New Australians com- 
bine together to buy a house costing several thousand 
pounds in which they live communally, sharing the kitchen 
and bath-room. They are skilled market gardeners and 
extract the utmost from the small gardens that adjoin 
most Australian houses. 

The increased demand for food creates a problem of 
some dimension. Considered in conjunction with the 
already mentioned reduction in the production of Aus- 
tralian foodstuffs owing to many farmers abandoning 
dairying, wheat and cattle raising for sheep, the result 
will be that there will be still less for export. 

In 1951 (the year of writing) the home consumption of 
Australian food products amounts to about 80 per cent. of 
the total production. Ifthe population rises by 3 per cent. 
in the next few years, as it probably will do if the present 
rate of immigration is maintained, by 1960 there will be 
practically nothing available for export from Australian 
farms. This will affect the supply of meat and other pro- 
duce on which Britain depends largely for her food supply. 
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As, however, the country becomes developed, and more 
land becomes available for farming, Australia should be in 
a position to supply not only her ever-increasing popula- 
tion, but to have surplus food available for export. If 
the proposed reduction of 25 per cent. in the intake of 
immigrants, amounting to some 50 to 60 thousand a year, 
is enforced, the economic situation of Australia will be 
markedly affected. In the first place there will be a 
proportionately reduced demand for food and houses and 
for commodity goods from the shops. There will be less 
demand for building materials, less demand for labour, 
and less immigrant labour available for development 
schemes. As these, it appears, are to be curtailed the 
demand for the necessary labour for their achievement will 
be less acute and will balance the supply. 

The reduced consumption of home-grown food due to 
the reduced inflow of immigrants should leave more food- 
stuffs available for export, or, conversely, for home con- 
sumption thus obviating the necessity for the import of 
food, such as butter for instance, from New Zealand. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The vast natural resources of Australia have scarcely 
been touched and there are immense regions awaiting 
development. The Australian Government are fully alive 
to the potential wealth of these unexplored areas and have 
launched a Resources Survey. The National Security 
Resources Board have called for estimates of manpower, 
plant, and materials for defence production and major 
development projects. The survey is to be concentrated 
on development undertakings designed to increase coal, 
power, and steel production and to improve the capacity 
of the land transport system. 

With the development of widespread irrigation schemes, 
millions of'acres of good arable and pasture land can be 
brought under cultivation, with a corresponding increase 
in the home-grown food supply, a matter for serious con- 
sideration in view of the increase in the population. As 
development schemes tend to strike further and further 
afield, so will communications, air, road, and rail, be 
extended to keep pace with land development. 

Except in the eastern districts of Australia there is but 
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little possibility of the use of water power to any great 
extent. In the eastern hill regions, where the rainfall on 
the eastern slopes is considerable, projects are under con- 
sideration for collecting the rainfall in a series of catch- 
ment areas where the natural fall of the water would be 
utilised in hydro-electric installations to supply power and 
irrigation. Surveys have already been carried out in the 
new dried-up beds of ancient rivers in the areas west of the 
hills. Water from the hills, it is considered, might be made 
to flow once more in these old river-beds and irrigate 
immense areas of land. Thus vast regions now practically 
desert could be rendered fertile and produce crops and 
grazing for sheep and cattle. Such schemes would demand 
immense expenditure over a number of years, but in the 
long run the benefit to the country would far outweigh the 
money spent. 

Many of the New Australians would be eminently suit- 
able for such development schemes. 

Oil has been found in the Northern Territories, but, up 
to the time of writing, it has not been developed and the 
extent of the possible oil-fields has not been ascertained. 

Australia is rich in coal and many minerals, including 
uranium, and were the minerals properly developed, she 
could become self-supporting. As it is, however, thanks to 
Communist interference, productivity is kept at a low level 
which affects the whole of the Australian industries. 

One of the most remarkable features of modern develop- 
ment in Australia is the use of air transport both for 
merchandise, live stock, and passengers. Cattle from the 
farms, sheep from New Zealand, and racehorses to and 
from race-courses are carried by air, with the savings of 
many days in land or sea transit. Cattle in the ranches of 
the far north are now slaughtered locally and the meat is 
carried in specially built planes to wherever required instead 
of the old system of droving for hundreds of miles through 
the country. The old-time drover will soon disappear and 
give place to the plane. 


CONCLUSION 


In short, owing to the unrest now prevailing in her 
industry, Australia to-day faces a crises in the fabric of 
her social, economic, and industrial life. It is not too 
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much to say that her very existence depends on the cap- 
ability of the present Liberal Government to implement the 
promises made by the Premier, Mr Menzies, to destroy once 
and for all the growing menace of Communism. An 
attempt by his Government to introduce the necessary 
measures to achieve this end was thrown out by the legal 
authorities, who declared by a six to one majority that it 
was contrary to the Australian Constitution. A Referen- 
dum in September 1951 to ask the people whether they will 
agree to the Constitution being so amended to allow the 
necessary anti-Communist measures to be made legal was 
negatived. Had the Constitution been amended so as 
to give the Government the necessary power to outlaw 
Communism, it could have been relied upon to make a clean 
sweep of that pernicious movement. No Communist 
would be allowed to hold any Government appointment or 
to be an official in any trade union. All foreign Com- 
munists would be deported and trades union ballots would 
be secret. 

Once delivered from the menace of Communism, Aus- 
tralia will attain the new heights of prosperity which she so 
richly deserves, with the development of her unexplored 
regions, the increase in her population and the growth of 
her industries, she looks forward to an era of wealth and 
happiness, strong in the might of her people. 


H. E. CROCKER. 
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THE centenary of the Great Exhibition of 1851 has marked 
a century of social change and outlook probably as national 
as any in our history. In the last three decades it has 
appeared to be not so much the change that is the result of 
the modification and adaptation arising out of natural 
development, but that which takes the fullest licence from 
the abrupt momentum which the rapidity of modern dis- 
covery imposes; and much of it appears to be quite arbi- 
trary. Particularly is this true in regard to the arts and, 
as a natural consequence, to the applied arts and industrial 
design, until much of it has all the appearance of deliberate 
iconoclasm. And for these reasons perhaps the time had 
arrived when it was necessary for some kind of national 
statement to be made which put theories and isms to the 
necessity of proving their own contentions in a practical 
and concrete way. And if in so doing the social pattern 
was clearly revealed in its modern essentials, so much 
the better. It has long been apparent to anyone unable to 
accept the full validity of these abrupt, arbitrary standards 
that the last three decades have been in the nature of a 
climacteric which is now in need of resolution if only to 
measure these self-proclaimed arbiters of taste and pro- 
gress (with their curious hankering after primitive forms) 
who see virtue merely in a rupture with tradition. In the 
broadest sense, particularly in regard to architecture and 
decoration, the Festival can be said to have provided the 
means for this resolution, and the South Bank, with its use 
of modern building design, sculpture, and large murals, 
gave the visitor an admirable opportunity of forming a clear 
judgment. 

While the Festival was a tacit celebration of a century, 
its stated object in the words of His Majesty was ‘ a visible 
sign of national achievement and confidence,’ and it can 
therefore be taken as a deliberate summing up and a practi- 
cal application and exposition of a definite position. While 
the first enthusiastic novelty of moving in a completely 
consistent new architectural setting did not lessen, however 
many times one visited the South Bank, the emphasis 
slowly shifted from architectural novelty to a more perti- 
nent fact—the success of the show as a shop-window in 
which the inventive skill of British craftsmanship proved 
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itself to be undiminished and almost unimpared by the 
rigours imposed by the last war. And it was entirely credit- 
able that its conception was so expansive as to omit very 
few aspects of British life. To say this is not to say that 
it was wholly and fully representative. It was not, as will 
be shown when individual sections are discussed. And, in 
spite of being so representative, it was, from the point of 
view of architecture, decoration, and design—and this is an 
important point—the statement of one particular trend. 
Inside this limit it was assured, sometimes brilliant, as in 
the mechanics of the structure of the Dome of Discovery 
and in the plan and modelling of the Science Exhibition, 
serious and yet light, but nevertheless limited in its 
insistence on its own alphabet, and consciously propa- 
gandist. There can be no doubt that as a national gesture 
it succeeded, as the figures of its attendances attest, and 
by the acclaim of its serious, intelligent conception by 
foreign visitors and by others who were willing to devote 
time and method to its examination: and this can be 
taken to justify what in many quarters was considered an 
arrant waste in view of pressing national needs. 

It is not the intention of this article to weigh the pros 
and cons of expediency, but to make an objective survey 
of the three official Festival points in London and of several 
other -allied exhibitions that, either by their own excel- 
lence or by their contrast, were comments on the main 
features and did in various ways illustrate the British way 
of life and the British genius. The acceptance of the 
Festival idea in principle and the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, an impressive body drawn from every representa- 
tive branch of public life and opinion, with Mr Gerald Barry 
(later knighted for his work) as Director General, modified 
but did not lessen a nation-wide opposition, but this was 
never as virulent or as vehement as that of the notorious 
Colonel Sibthorp in regard to the 1851 Exhibition. It 
existed mainly as another example of that cleavage of 
opinion that the politics of the last eight years have 
unfortunately made so definite in our national life. The 
Festival was opened with a dedicatory Service in St Paul’s 
Cathedral and by a concert in the Royal Festival Hall and 
both functions were attended by Their Majesties. 

Nothing was more fitting as a prelude to a visit to the 
South Bank than an examination of the small commemora- 
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tive Exhibition in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
arranged as a pictorial record of the original Crystal Palace 
in Hyde Park, with a collection of objects shown there, and 
nothing could have pointed the differences between 1851 
and 1951 more effectively. The modern ubiquity of the 
cinema camera has made the world an over-familiar place 
to the stay-at-homes, and what were objects of wonder and 
strangeness to the crowds of a hundred years ago would 
hardly be of note to the blunted and derisive eyes of to-day. 
But here one could indulge—and how pleasant it was— 
without any imperative necessity to be knowledgable and 
technically precise, in the flamboyance, the craftsmanship, 
the ingenuities of such diverse objects as an Indian throne, 
Selous’ great official painting of the opening ceremony, 
a sportsman’s knife with eighty blades and instruments, a 
bouquet of flowers made of Russian isinglass (a comment on 
world politics to-day if ever there was one), the Vechte vase, 
and the Prince Consort’s season ticket. The virtuosos of 
industrial art were then at their most inventive, and their 
products shown in such variety with all the novelty of the 
foreign exhibits added, and on such a lavish scale, makes it 
quite clear why the Great Exhibition met with such 
enthusiasm and became a historical landmark. The 
pictures, the mementos and the models of the Crystal 
Palace and its original environs were alive with period 
vivacity and charm, and, looking at the depiction of such 
wholehearted vitality and liveliness one wondered again 
from what jaundiced premise came the common acceptance, 
until quite recently, of Victorian dolour. From this small 
exhibition it was quite evident what an over-whelmingly 
forceful show the Great Exhibition must have been, how 
superbly of its period, and of a Britain that conceived on 
a grand scale, and thought and acted in terms of the general 
view and was not rendered half abortive by the obstruc- 
tions of an acute consciousness of the particular. 

Close by at the same museum was a surprising display of 
Victorian photography. If the Great Exhibition was a 
public appearance of the Victorians, here they were in their 
domestic and unofficial capacities, and the masterly 
technique was quite astonishing. Apart from results due 
to improved equipment, modern photography seems to 
have developed very little since these early artists, who, 
apparently, absorbed immediately all the fundamental 
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technique of the art. It was also quite startling how con- 
sistent their excellence was and how many of them could 
produce camera studies, particularly of people or of groups 
of people, as revealing of character as any modern photo- 
grapher. It was most remarkable how the photographs 
caught the spirit and amplitude of the Victorian character. 
The photographers seemed quite indifferent to mere pretti- 
ness, and though posed and sometimes heavily, their sub- 
jects still stand out as intriguing men and women, strangely 
satisfying in their absolute maleness and femaleness. 
While the Crystal Palace was the somewhat spontaneous 
creation of Joseph Paxton only, the many individual 
buildings of the South Bank were the work of many 
practising architects. The general effect could therefore 
be taken as a demonstration and a summing up of a 
tendency in building design that has been gaining 
momentum since the turn of the century. The use of 
modern materials for modern buildings was the main 
expression of its faith, and the design was naturally 
dictated by the materials. As varied as the materials were, 
they gave an impression of ease and confidence, and had a 
most fluid inventiveness and practical suitability. The 
unanimity of so many designers in achieving a congruous 
and constant whole said much for the tact of the 
directorate. The display of inventive virtuosity in the 
outside screens and ornamental deviczs, in the details of 
the pavilions themselves, and in the general exhibition 
furniture—concrete flower-pots, litter-boxes, chairs, direc- 
tion posts, wall motifs, and innumerable functional and 
decorative objects, once their spirit was accepted, was quite 
phenomenal. The long indecisive controversies over the 
development of modern architecture should indeed be 
considerably clarified by the facts brought to light by the 
buildings at the South Bank. No constraint in the 
freedom with which the architects were allowed to express 
their ideas was evident, and on the whole the pavilions had 
a pleasantly conscious flourish about them. But while 
applied modern design had its chance on a virgin site to be 
uncompromisingly itself, it became more and more difficult 
to separate these structures from their industrial implica- 
tions, and it is this aspect of so much modernistic archi- 
tecture that leaves a persistent esthetic doubt: and 
brilliance of execution and ingenuity of skeletal sufficiency 
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is not a wholly valid justification for what must finally be 
accepted visually. One main fact emerged. Successful 
as the buildings were, they were mainly so because of their 
panache as Festival Pavilions and as houses for particular 
exhibits. They were decorative rather than architectural 
and without their festival function and the implied sun- 
shine of a holiday season would probably have an emphasis 
all-too-ephemeral. Those who can accept portability as 
an architectural truth will find little to quarrel with in 
structures designed for despatch in erecting and dis- 
mantling, but they come perilously near engineering works. 
In the main they were light and celebrational, and the 
absence of solids in them was immaterial until the Festival 
Hall was under consideration. This being the only per- 
manent structure on the site is a curious paradox. All the 
problems of the interior have been brilliantly overcome. 
The insulation against exterior sound, the acoustics, the 
superb planning of the foyers and the concert hall itself 
have been done with inspired accomplishment. One faced 
the disappointment of the outer elevations therefore with 
the greater perturbation. The lack of solids seemed to 
have turned them into a one-dimensional jumble of 
incoherent materials, mainly due to internal functional 
properties raggedly imposing themselves on external sur- 
faces and rupturing the skin, as it were. As a result the 
Hall has little external presence and little impulsion on the 
eye. The entrance front has more unity, if the mechanical 
aggravation of the entrance cover could be removed, and 
the decorative motifs seem natural not only to the material 
but to themselves. But even here the curve of the roof 
of the inner structure rising above the straight edge of the 
front is completely at odds with the dimensions and vertical 
lines and seen from certain angles has a dented appearance. 
The immense glass areas of the river frontage have not 
been satisfactorily coordinated and the overhanging lip of 
concrete is much too ponderous to be the binding factor 
which it was obviously intended to be. It is officially 
stated that the Festival Hall is incomplete. The future 
development of the South Bank is to use the Hall as its 
nucleus, and this open site with its river frontage and 
enough perspective—trare in cities—to justify works on the 
grand scale is arare opportunity. It is imperative that the 
finished buildings be worthy of the opportunity. 
Vol. 290.—No. 591. H 
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The general plan of the South Bank was to use Hunger- 
ford Railway Bridge as a dramatic division of the two halves 
of the story to be told, and it must be said that the passage 
of trains to and from Charing Cross seemed part of the dis- 
play. Upstream with the Dome of Discovery as its centre 
was the Land of Britain, its inhabitants and its natural 
resources. Down stream the story of the people of Britain 
was told through their domestic, social, and leisure 
habits. The Dome was in effect the summing up of both 
sections in its mapping and illustrating of the discoveries 
and contributions to world knowledge made by British men 
and women, though it was dominated by the scientific 
approach. It was a fair criticism of the exhibition displays 
as a whole that there was a tendency to over-elaboration 
and a far too lavish use of the tricks of the modern exhibi- 
tion designer, so that a comprehensive impression was often 
blurred by the distracting inventiveness of the décor, and, 
in view of the congestion in the pavilions at peak times, 
this was probably the cause of the most common comment 
heard, ‘ It is a bit above my head.’ Though with time and 
method this was not a valid comment. 

The Land of Britain and the People displays were 
admirable, perhaps over-simplified in their condensation of 
historical periods, but first class in presentation and explana- 
tion and in visual appeal, and immediately understood as 
a sequence from the geological formation of the land, 
through the ages of agricultural adaptation and develop- 
ment. to the mechanisation of modern farming and semi- 
urbanisation ; and included as comments by the way were 
delightful illustrations of the fauna and flora of the many 
distinct localities of the British Isles, and of the rural crafts 
allied to agriculture and to rural life. The production of 
Britain’s raw material from the earth was in effective 
contrast to the use of the surface soil in the preceding 
pavilion, and here there was a striking display of mechanisa- 
tion underground, with some admirably explicit models of 
the methods and means used to convert the raw ores into 
the basic materials for industry. And so to the Power and 
Production pavilion, which was probably the nearest in its 
general appeal to the Great Exhibition. An upper gallery 
contained a glittering show of British industrial products 
and this gallery framed an arena of working machines and 
of demonstrations of crafts, ranging through the nursery 
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satisfactions of glass blowing, shoemaking, carpet weaving, 
paper-making and spinning, and from the meticulous 
efficiency of offset printing, to the boredom of putting 
boiled sweets for wrapping in holes in a revolving table. 
And dividing this arena from the exit hall was the largest 
pane of plate glass in the world! The final section of this 
pavilion was an impressive display of finished products 
where the shapes of the articles shown were cleverly used 
as the patterns of the display. Furniture, mechanical 
parts, bicycles, ceramics filled this admirable shop window 
and the figures used as the models on which to drape 
textiles were based on Power’s ‘ Greek Slave,’ a pleasant 
acknowledgment to 1851. 

The least striking in immediate appeal was the Sea and 
Ships section, devoted to the illustration of the British 
marine genius whether in the shipyard or in the fisheries. 
(A complementary section was in the Transport pavilion 
where the handling of ships was shown.) In effect this 
pavilion gave little impression of Britain’s maritime heri- 
tage. This surely was an opportunity for a display of 
national panache. The shipyard and the fishing fleets have 
always been second in popular estimation to the Naval 
tradition and here, since the river played such a part in the 
planning of the site, it would not have been at all difficult 
to seat Britannia on her penny without insulting overseas 
sensibilities. The sea has always been more to the Briton 
than a chart of trade routes and as a source of food, and by 
omitting any reference to the Navy, one of Britain’s oldest 
and most significant traditions was ignored, with all the 
facets of the British character that have grown from this 
tradition. The painstaking and wholly objective visitor 
could appreciate the quality of the detail and the aptness 
of the emphases and Britain’s eminence in the sphere of 
maritime mechanics, but its lack of maritime sentiment 
made it something in general to be circumnavigated to 
come at the absurd humours of the hydraulic fountain, a 
real 1951 showpiece as typical of its time as was the knife 
with eighty blades in the Great Exhibition. 

Transport and Communications, with its actual engines, 
motor cars, omnibuses, aeroplanes, and its innumerable 
models, being composed of more usual exhibition material, 
was immediately popular, but it was of necessity the most 
static. Nevertheless in its radar and wireless sections it 
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was a confident pointer to the opportunities for British 
achievement in the new science of telecommunications. 
The Dome of Discovery, the building that most caught 
the public fancy and induced the welcome initial silence 
of wonder in the voluble hordes of schoolchildren, was a 
tour de force. The experience of standing under that 
thrilling outward surge will not easily be forgotten. But 
while its brilliance of conception and execution and the 
absolute rightness of its proportion were always evident, 
its industrial implications tended to increase with famili- 
arity and to compromise it. In erection, its structural 
skeleton supporting the perfectly articulated dome revealed 
its complete success, but on completion its sloping 
walls rendered its visual originality less absolute. It 
needed more architectural language to make it fully 
coherent. The effect of the interior as a domed container 
of space was overwhelming in spite of being packed with 
such masses of material. From the upper gallery the effect 
had the real thrill that is always provided by a work in 
which conception and realisation are equal. The displays 
contained in it made an overall impression of confusion. 
It was not easy to find the coordinating factor, and this 
made exploration difficult. Some of the ideas were con- 
ceived with a real flair for presentation by suggesting the 
scientific background, as in the use of stylised totem poles 
to show the stages of development of the human fcetus. 
The use of atomic patterns and crystal structures for 
decorative purposes was very successful, though this was 
even more brilliantly done at the Science Exhibition. The 
real triumph, though, and the exhibit of prolonged appeal 
to everyone, was the working model of the solar system, a 
marvel of gearing and a model of graphic exposition, and 
from this and other working models one began to realise the 
part to be played in the future by visual education. 
Downstream, visitors could relax in the atmosphere of 
the seaside, an amusing reconstruction of what makes an 
English seaside holiday, or in a well displayed history of 
British sport. But the real attraction here was the Lion 
and Unicorn Pavilion, perhaps the only building with a 
real claim to distinction. It was surprisingly elegant and 
had a dignity lacked by most other buildings. Its function 
was to present the principles of British character and it did 
this with lightness, with point and humour, and its 
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deliberate incongruities were no doubt used as an indication 
of the commonly held fiction of English illogicality. Its 
space was most welcome after the crowded displays else- 
where, and its selective economy made a much more com- 
plete impression by giving time for assimilation. 

The Pavilion devoted to schools put its emphasis much 
too much on the kindergarten and the primary establish- 
ment, and it could have learned much by visiting the 
Health section next door, which gave a masterly survey of 
the development and the modern features of medical and 
health services. It was a fascinating history of Britain’s 
contribution to medicine. 

Homes and Gardens contributed very little to an exposi- 
tion of the British at home. It was clinical in its applica- 
tion of modern ideas and had a finicky gloss that was any- 
thing but British, indeed, the influence of Scandinavia had 
put a foreign hand everywhere, particularly on the spindly 
furniture and on the profusion of the more insensitive pot 
plants used as interior decoration. It came near being 
vulgar in its assumption of, the necessity of a music room 
with quite inadequate space in an ordinary British hcme. 
This seemed strange, since elsewhere the designers seemed 
to have an obsession with the lack of space and were full 
of ingenuity in offering solutions, though the impractica- 
bility of most of these suggestions were alien to the British 
character, to say the least of it. The purist who cannot 
drink a cocktail or eat a snack unless perched on a high stool 
with his elbows on a counter is not, thank goodness, a 
common habitant of the British home, nor is it 
characteristic of the British housewife to be indifferent to 
the effect of steam and cooking smells on her walls and 
furniture. A historical sequence of British furnishing 
periods combined with a reasonable survey of modern ideas 
would have been much more apposite and representative. 

It was a matter of considerable apprehension when the 
South Bank site was decided on as to whether it was 
adequate for an exhibition of the scale planned. But the 
designers were completely successful in their layout and 
in the clever provision of absorbent areas and the brilliant 
timing of the open spaces. Even on the most crowded 
days the fluidity of the people was remarkable in the 
grounds, though the congestion in the pavilions was 
extreme and much lessened the effectiveness of displays 
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which, being on a fairly educational level, were dependent 
on explanatory captions, and it was impossible to read 
these because of the jostling. The provision of really 
attractive restaurants and popular tea gardens at crucial 
points also did much to lessen the congestion, as did the 
ample provision of seats. 

The South Bank was probably at its best at night, 
when its clever use of vertical motifs—the skylon, the Shot 
Tower and the metal fountain, the huge figures of Charoux 
and other projecting features—was best seen, and when 
the many glass-sided pavilions with their interior lighting 
projected themselves outwards and revealed subtleties that 
went unnoticed by daylight. One also appreciated at 
night the clever incorporation of vistas into the general 
plan, not only those confined by the exhibition limits but 
those that looked outwards across the Thames to a 
splendidly jocund Big Ben, to the architectural challenge 
of the dome of St Paul’s, to the pinnacled skyline of the 
embankment with its forest of flags or, in the opposite 
direction, to the floodlit spire of St John, the Festival 
Church, which stood as a serene climax to the dramatic 
chiaroscuro of the railway viaduct. The coloured foun- 
tains also were a great popular feature, as was the fairway 
outside the Dome with lights studded in its paving, and 
this latter towards the end of the Festival drew great 
crowds to dance there twice a week or to watch the beating 
of retreat by military formations. One also realised best 
at night the boon of the new embankment. 

The use of the river as a route between the South Bank 
and the Festival Gardens at Battersea provided a means of 
approach for both places that had a romance about it much 
more defined than the approaches on foot. From the river 
level the apparent magnitude of both places was enormous 
and one set foot on the gay landing stages with a fine sense 
of adventure and, if at night, almost in an atmosphere of 
carnival. The designation of Festival Gardens was a mis- 
leading indication of the amenities offered, and there was 
much expressed disappointment at the lack of what one 
expected as garden amenities. Later, when the benefit of 
a wet August was fully felt, the lawns and gardens made a 
better show, but the real point of these pleasure-grounds 
was their skilful projection of an eighteenth-century 
pleasure resort. The concern felt for the appropriation of 
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so large a part of London’s leafiest park was much lessened 
by the taste and skilful gaiety with which the transforma- 
tion had been made, and, though these gardens are to 
continue in 1952, they will finally bequeath the amenities 
of a theatre and a riverside tea pavilion. The gardens 
were a bold attempt to provide popular but tasteful 
diversion and much care was taken over the design. It 
was interpreted in terms of a somewhat fantasticated 
Regency style and achieved a really noteworthy effect in 
the Grand Vista, which ran the whole width of the gardens 
from a half circular ironwork pavilion with candelabra 
through flanking arcades of shops by various follies 
decorated at night with flambeaux or curling smoke, over 
the lake with its skittish fountains to an end elevation of 
the Crystal Palace. It was quite proper that the Fun Fair 
should be bereft of its trumpet and banished to a small 
corner like a noisy child. By its huge attendances it can 
be claimed to have added to the Festival amenities by 
providing an open-air family venue, reasonable in price 
and with enough eating places to satisfy the hungriest 
excursionist, and it can be thankfully noted that as the 
Festival progressed, the public became more and more 
educated in the considerate disposal of their litter. It 
provided entertainment for all ages in its original tree-top 
walk, with its illuminated creatures of the upper air; and 
the Guinness clock, a mechanical contraption of never 
failing appeal; its small theatres, the enclosed specimen 
being a gem of Victorian pastiche ; its beer gardens; its 
zoo; and its Emmet Railway, as fantastic a creation 
as could be wished, though its passengers would have 
enjoyed more congenial scenery than the sordid posteriors 
of buildings. Since so large a section of the public asks 
for this kind of open-air entertainment, it was pleasant to 
feel that the permanent damage to the park will be very 
slight, and if for a time the Festival Spirit felt moved to 
don a comic hat, it was a comforting reflection that good 
British rain soon makes pulp of such trivialities. 

The attendance at the Science Exhibition was dis- 
appointing and no reflection on what was a first-rate show. 
The general amount of implicit scientific knowledge vaguely 
absorbed by any modern reader was here given shape and 
meaning, not popularised, but demonstrated in excellent 
visualisations and even made dramatic. The use of modern 
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decorative motifs based on structures revealed by science 
gave the entrance an aptness that was not always apparent 
in the use of the same motifs at the South Bank. It 
induced the sensation of entering an unexplored world, an 
impression heightened by the opening sequence in the dark 
where the visitor was gradually reduced ten thousand 
million times, so that he could see into the structure of 
the atoms of a lead pencil on equal terms, and the jelly- 
like floor underfoot reminded him that he was now in a 
world where solids had ceased to exist. It would probably 
have been even more effective if visitors had been more 
prepared for this initial tour de force. But it did dramatise 
the milieu of science and give point to the intensive 
explanations that followed. The Exhibition was laid out 
in three sections, the Physical and Chemical Nature of 
Matter, the Structure of Living Things, and Stop Press, a 
survey of current scientific investigations. The initial 
item was a Periodic Table of the Elements arranged in 
order of their mass. This was a formidable but fascinating 
starting-point for as constructive a display of models 
illustrating scientific facts and atomic structures as any 
layman could desire. From atoms it passed to electrons, 
to light, to the architecture of crystals, to the nature of 
metals, to carbon and then to what we call animate life, 
and one realised even more than ever the impossibility of 
stating where the dividing line really is. The second 
section began with living cells and the sequence went 
through biological structures, reproduction, genetics, and 
heredity. Stop Press covered such subjects as cosmic 
rays, the latest of the theories concerning the life of the 
universe, sensory perception, and an electric computator 
capable of really abstruse mathematical calculations. 
Great skill and knowledge were obviously needed to pro- 
duce such a spectacular show and to fit so many important 
details into an explicit explanatory whole. And in spite 
of the method necessarily being academic, the appeal was 
positive. It fulfilled all the objects of the Festival as 
stated by His Majesty. And it also was again an unin- 
tended demonstration of the vast amount of time to be 
saved by the complete application of the principles of 
visual instruction in matters that verbal instruction can 
only deal with as abstractions. 

Books in the Festival were given as happy and 
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impressive a place as the vast heritage of British literature 
deserved, in an Exhibition arranged at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum by the National Book League. It achieved 
what had originally seemed an impossibility : a complete, 
compact, and wholly representative panorama of British 
literature in all its manifestations, and it is doubtful if such 
a rich collection of first editions, rare editions, single sur- 
viving specimens, and original manuscripts has ever before 
been brought together in one room, and its importance can 
be gauged from the number of overseas owners who had 
been willing to send their valuable possessions to join with 
the treasures of native owners. A circuit of the exhibition 
was @ moving and memorable experience. Great credit 
was due to the planning and to the design: to the former 
for its brilliant classifying under so few essential subjects, 
thus presenting the whole history of the subject in man- 
ageable proportions, and to the latter for the impressive 
upright display cases which eliminated most of the fatigue 
that usually comes from the examination of a display 
in flat cases. And the two in combination reduced what 
was an immense undertaking to such order and ease that 
it must surely prove to be the model for all future exhibi- 
tions of the same kind. The general setting was quite 
original, modern, gay, and colourful without distracting 
from its purpose. Each section was an aisle opening from 
a wide central aisle, thus giving space and comfort for as 
leisurely and detailed an examination as one wished, and, 
with so many varied treasures ready to extract the homage 
of a lifetime, the tactful provision of easy privacy was a 
boon. The whole was cased, if that. is not too harsh a 
description, in suave drapings of tinted muslin making 
a lofty pavilion roofed in with a transparency on which 
floated the letters of the alphabet. The attention was 
caught on entering, as was fitting, by the great editions of 
the Bible, Wycliffe’s, Coverdale’s, the Authorised Version 
of 1611, and the Revised Version. Then came a skilful 
crescendo of exotics under the heading of The Printer’s 
Progress, ranging from the illuminated manuscript of the 
Winchester School, ‘ The Benedictional of St Aethelwold,’ 
through Caxton’s ‘ Recuyall,’ Berthelet’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
Baskerville’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Bell‘s ‘ Laurel of Liberty,’ 
‘The Temple Flora,’ the Kelmscott ‘Chaucer’ to the None- 
such ‘ Shakespeare’ and the Golden Cockerel ‘ Gospels.’ 
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Then came the children’s section, really an exhibition 
in itself, and one of the most difficult to compile with 
so many contemporary claimants and with so difficult a 
choice between popularity and merit. And from the 
juveniles one entered immediately into the real kingdom 
of British letters, an empire of literature as Art, as Thought, 
as Philosophy, as Social Science, as the Interpretation of 
Nature and of man’s nature both in aspiration and in 
recreation. Whatever other aspects of Britain’s achieve- 
ment was pointed by the Festival, this Festival of Books 
was a unique demonstration of a national contribution to 
the boundless exploring and expression of the human 
spirit which, even after a flowering of more than a thousand 
years, is still unabated in its vigour and variety. 

In a year celebrating the British character it was some- 
how apt that the only individual to have an exhibition 
devoted to him was the most widely known figure in British 
fiction, Sherlock Holmes, and the display of his relics and 
personalia organised by the Public Libraries Committee 
of St Marylebone at 221b Baker Street, was a real collector’s 
piece. As Sherlock Holmes once remarked, ‘ What you 
do in this world is a matter of no consequence. The 
question is, what can you make people believe that you 
have done.’ Here belief was easy, for all the evidence 
of Holmes’s career was shown and documented with the 
love and accuracy of the alert addict, and the deductive 
powers used in tracking down so many of the remarkable 
objects that featured in Holmes’ cases was a great tribute 
in itself to the methods of deduction inaugurated by the 
great detective. Few characters in fiction have assumed 
such proportions of reality and it is a safe conjecture that 
none before has had an exhibition devoted to him. Here 
were the intimate details of his origins, of his first appear- 
ance in public, of the many later public representations of 
him when he had become a legend. Here discussed 
scientifically were the puzzles that his disciples have tried 
with the utmost devoutness—though without success—to 
solve. What was the Speckled Band ? Here in jars were 
the five alternatives; and beside them the two competitors 
for the notoriety of the Lion’s Mane. The discussion of 
these insoluble mysteries had a scientific precision of 
which the master would have wholeheartedly approved. 

Before his second unrecorded death, the fame of Holmes 
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had spread round the world and established a cult in almost 
every country. Here, in the exhibits of the many 
Holmesian clubs, were the reminders of this universal 
fame—a fame given to few living men. But the trivia of 
his cases were but the exterior furnishings of the shrine 
itself—the sitting-room at 221b Baker Street. The 
exact location of the house has led to constant discussion, 
but there could now be no disagreement. In Abbey 
House was the very room itself, vacated for a time by its 
occupants obviously away on urgent business since a half- 
empty cup of cold tea stood beside the unfinished crumpet. 
In the far corner was the table with the chemical apparatus 
and by it the decoy bust of Holmes. No familiar object 
was missing, and the closest scrutiny of the most informed 
and jealous eye—and there were many such—could check 
and approve. And from the foggy street outside came in 
the sounds of clop-clopping hansoms, shouting paper boys, 
and of street musicians, and, though possibly this was a 
wistful wish, the sound of Holmes playing his violin. The 
catalogue is likely to become a collector’s item. It 
included every item of Holmesiana likely to be brought 
together and wittily annotated with apposite quotations 
from Holmes himself and with many original brevities 
such as, ‘ There is no evidence to show that the snuff box 
exhibited is not the one presented to Holmes.’ Holmes is 
an unquestioned immortal, for no one could now demur, 
after such a demonstration of evidence, from the new truth 
that a man who has never lived can never die. 

The Royal Society of Arts, which has always been the 
pioneer of public exposition, devoted part of their beautiful 
building in John Adam Street to a small Exhibition of 
Exhibitions which aimed to illustrate the development of 
exhibitions in Great Britain from that of Contemporary 
Art in 1760 and the first Industrial Show of 1761 to that of 
1851 up to the present time. They provided a most 
interesting angle by staging subsidiary displays to illustrate 
how their original ideas had been developed by later exhibi- 
tions. The display matter used consisted of models and 
original exhibits, and it was interesting to conjecture what 
few similar items could be chosen from the South Bank to 
give an adequate impression of the scope and flavour of the 
Festival. We are so used to large displays, commercial and 
otherwise, that it was a healthy experience to be reminded 
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how the first small tentative ideas were ultimately de- 
veloped into the magnitude of the Great Exhibition and 
our own contemporary shows. 

It is to be hoped that the development of the South 
Bank will provide for posterity an acknowledged and 
worthy memorial in amenities that have long been overdue, 
for it is doubtful if the larger aims, admirable as they were, 
of providing a national tonic had much effect in face of a 
worsening international situation that was anything but a 
national tonic. In regard to wider and more tangible 
legacies there has not yet been time for any widespread 
penetration of the obvious influence that its architecture 
will have; yet, while its cumulative popularity will have 
little bearing on its ultimate results, by its familiarising of 
the modern style it must tend to make pioneer develop- 
ments much more readily accepted, and provide solid 
opportunities for what is obviously a virile and inventive 
school of British architects. In spite of unabated dis- 
agreement over the ultimate importance of the style and 
the tendencies indicated by the design of the South Bank 
as a whole, there was general satisfaction over the remark- 
able quality, versatility, and high level of the workmanship 
that was revealed, and over the deeper and more heartening 
implications in the willingness of so much real ability, 
creative-and constructive, to be organised and canalised 
into such a large collective enterprise. This was a most 
welcome fillip- for the jaded contemporary spirit, that 
assumes all too readily that slipshod standards have come 
to stay, and that pride in craftsmanship and individual 
excellence has been irredeemably superseded by the 
stereotyping of mass production. There can be no doubt 
that in retrospect the Festival of Britain will attract to 
itself much nostalgic glamour, for the one thing it did prove 
beyond all doubt was the ability of the nation to extract 
the maximum enjoyment from such an occasion even 
though the concessions made to popular appeal were so 
few; and the regret expressed at its termination was 
not so much for the end of a summer’s jollification, as 
indicative of a real concern that so many individual and 
beautiful achievements, that so many varied things of such 
remarkable quality were to be dispersed into the limbo of 
mere individual curiosities. 

JOHN GIBBINS. 
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* Wit and sense, 
Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 
Make this dull world a business of delight, 
Are all combined in Horace Smith.’ 


IN these lines * Shelley summed up an author who, adding 
to the gaiety of nations and the stock of harmless pleasure, 
was the friend of poets, whom he helped most generously 
out of the ample means he acquired from a prosperous 
stockbroking business, and who, moreover, won for him- 
self a unique niche in English literature as a great parodist 
and witty poet. 

Somehow or other three bearers of the plain, simple 
name of Smith became distinguished for humour in the 
earlier years of the nineteenth century. Who has been 
more appreciated for his quaint witticisms than Sydney 
Smith, the unconventional Canon of St Paul’s? And 
then there was the facetious Albert Smith, a ‘Punch’ 
contributor, author of ‘ Christopher Tadpole’ and other 
comic novels, who was very popular in his time, but is 
now scarcely remembered. But Horace Smith’s fame has 
lived on with as much persistence as that of Sydney Smith. 

Horace Smith was the second son in the family of three 
sons and five daughters of Robert Smith, a London lawyer, 
and his wife Mary, the daughter of a wealthy London 
merchant. Occasionally the father used to see Dr John- 
son at one of London’s eating-houses, and Horace’s brother 
James recalled that the crowning episode of his early years 
was being taken by his father to Bolt Court and presented 
to Dr Johnson when he was nearing his end. The old sage 
greeted him kindly and told him to be a good boy and 
always to obey his parents. 

After being an attorney in the Court of Common Pleas, 
Robert Smith became a solicitor both of the High Court 
of Chancery and of the Court of King’s Bench. At Michael- 
mas, 1779, his business having greatly increased, he moved 
from Fen Court to a roomy house in Frederick’s Place, Old 
Jewry, and it was there, on Dec. 31, 1779, that Horace 
(baptised Horatio) was born. 

Both he and James (who first saw the light in Fen 





* They occur in the poem, ‘ Letter to Maria Gisborne.’ 
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Court) were not only city-born but city-bred. They got 
to know every nook and corner of London’s streets, grew 
familiar with much of its ancient history, and enjoyed 
nothing better than exploring many an old house. 

They were fortunate in their parents. Mrs Smith 
devoted all her spare time from domestic duties to ground- 
ing the boys in elementary knowledge, while Mr Smith, 
who for long had composed ‘little poetical effusions,’ 
encouraged the youngsters to do likewise, and so James 
and Horace soon showed a special aptitude for writing 
rhymes coupled with a marked inclination for punning. 

The day arrived when it became necessary to choose 
a school for them, and, on the advice of certain Essex 
acquaintances, Robert Smith sent them to Chigwell 
School near Epping Forest. 

It was a rough-and-ready establishment, though the 
meals were not too bad. For breakfast there were bread 
and cheese, skimmed milk or porridge; dinner consisted 
of roast and boiled meat ; and for supper, bread and cheese 
again, with very small beer to wash it down. The Smiths’ 
dormitory was not much bigger than a large cupboard 
ard had only a narrow slit for a window, but at any 
rate it was warm and comfortable in winter. 

Unlike most of the boys, James and Horace proved 
extremely studious and were given a thoroughly good 
classical education. There was one amusing incident when 
Horace’s memory failed him. Being asked by Mr Burford, 
the headmaster, the Latin for the word ‘ cowardice,’ and 
having forgotten it, Horace calmly replied that the 
Romans ‘had none.’ This so tickled Burford as a really 
good bon mot that instead of reprimanding the boy for not 
knowing his lesson he complimented him on his smartness. 

The brothers differed in their interests, however, for 
whenever Horace had leisure from his studies he would 
join—though in a rather desultory and sedate fashion— 
the other boys in games and rambles, whereas James, 
the complete bookworm, went everywhere alone, climbing 
some tree and, comfortably perched between the branches, 
absorbing himself in an old volume. 

Following in his brother’s footsteps, Horace left Chig- 
well and went to Alfred House Academy in Camberwell, 
pleasantly situated between Camden Row and Havill’s 
Fields in a neighbourhood then well known for its sylvan 
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beauty. On half-holidays the boys were taken by a 
master on a country excursion to teach them how to observe 
Nature and to instil into them moral lessons. French was 
the language of the school, and Italian, German, and Span- 
ish were taught along with drawing, fencing, dancing, and 
music, in addition to the usual subjects of Latin, Greek, 
writing, arithmetic, and bookkeeping. There Horace 
remained for nearly four years. 

When their schooldays were over, the brothers entered 
upon separate careers. James, destined for the law, was 
articled to his father as an attorney’s clerk and eventually 
succeeded him as solicitor to the Board of Ordnance. In 
1796, at the age of seventeen, Horace became a clerk in 
the counting-house of Robert Kingston, a merchant, of 39 
Coleman Street. Owing to his father’s great influence 
as solicitor to the Hand-in-Hand Insurance Company and 
his connection with the African Company, no premium 
was paid, but on the other hand Horace received no 
salary. 

When he was almost twenty-one he made his first 
essay in literature by producing ‘A Family Story,’ a 
novel, under the name of ‘ MrSmith.’ Dealing with the 
felicities of domestic life in a moral and improving manner, 
it evidently had a succés d’estime, for the next year his 
publishers issued ‘Mr Smith’s’ second novel, ‘The Runa- 
way, or the Seat of Benevolence.’ The scene of this story 
is laid at Cliffdown Lodge on the banks of the Avon, 
Gloucestershire. The owner, Mr Somers, a wealthy recluse, 
receives the penniless and ragged Theodore, and is so 
touched by his story of distress and his willingness to 
work as a clerk or even as a gardener, that he closes with 
the offer of his services. 

Then followed ‘Trevanion, or Matrimonial Errors’ in 
1801. More stilted than ‘The Runaway,’ it treats of 
secret marriages and the mischief arising from them, and 
in a kind of epilogue propounds some extremely virtuous 
sentiments. 

At this time the Smith family were living at 36 Basing- 
hall Street, whither they had removed from Old Jewry 
in 1790. The house was an old-fashioned one of red-brick, 
tucked away behind an ugly warehouse in a narrow 
thoroughfare. ‘ Quaint little casements, framed by pro- 
jecting eaves and peaked gables, gazed into the street 
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below with a look of hospitable invitation.’ There was 
much in this locality to feed the imagination of such a 
lover of the past as Horace Smith. 

Just at the back of the house, literally round the corner, 
was Coleman Street, where Horace did his clerking in 
Kingston’s counting-house. But in 1806 he left that 
office, having been a probationer for ten years, and, with 
his father’s help, he went into partnership with a Mr 
Chesmer under the designation of ‘Smith & Chesmer,’ 
Merchants and Insurance Brokers, 3 Copthall Chambers. 

In those days business was transacted in a leisurely 
and dignified style, very different from the hustle of modern 
times. It was the period of top-boots and knee-breeches, 
and one can picture Horace standing in front of old Lloyd’s 
coffee-house in Lombard Street or on the flagstones of 
the Royal Exchange, dressed in snuff-coloured coat, grey 
trousers, yellow-topped bluchers, and a low hat, or in 
black coat, white cravat, and gaiters, bargaining in the 
market for West Indian produce. 

As a business man he had shrewd, clear judgment, the 
outcome of his early training and now sustained by his 
constant association with a father who possessed business 
qualifications of a high order. Indeed, Robert Smith’s 
position in the Ordnance Office proved of immense advant- 
age to Horace’s firm, for whenever he received early and 
accurate information about the movements of the British 
forces (during the Napoleonic struggle) or heard of an 
important Government dispatch from the seat of war 
before it became generally known in the City, these par- 
ticulars were immediately passed on to Horace. 

Smith & Chesmer prospered and inspired so much 
confidence that three years after its formation a banker, 
John Down, joined the firm and put into it the sum of 
10,0002. Horace now began to make money hand over 
fist, and as an instance of his filial gratitude for all that 
his father had done for him, Robert Smith recorded with 
great satisfaction: ‘On this day my son Horace, in 
consideration of the heavy payments which I have made 
for himself and his brothers, very kindly presented me with 
5001. I received it as a token of affection from a dutiful 
son, and shall retain the remembrance of it as long as I 
live.’ 

Soon Robert Smith saw fit to dispose of the Basinghall 
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Street premises and to transfer his business and residence to 
18 Austin Friars. By then Horace had given up his part- 
nership in the mercantile firm and become a member of 
the Stock Exchange, his office being in Shorter’s Court, 
Throgmorton Street, and his rooms attached to the Austin 
Friars premises. 

At first less attentive to business than he might have 
been, he gave himself up to the theatres and amusement 
of the town, resulting in the production of a poem in which 
he lamented the decay of public taste in neglecting the 
plays of Richard Cumberland. When this poem fell into 
Cumberland’s hands he felt so highly flattered that he 
hunted out Horace and his brother and introduced them 
to the celebrated authors and actors of the day. The 
brothers did not take long to acquire a reputation as wits, 
and as gay, though not dissipated, young men about 
town. 

Cumberland asked them to write prefaces for plays in 
‘ Bell’s British Theatre,’ but as writers they remained 
almost unknown to the general public outside the circles 
they frequented until an event came their way which 
suddenly brought them into the limelight. 

Drury Lane Theatre had been destroyed by fire in 
1809. A considerable time elapsed before arrangements 
could be made for its rebuilding, but by August 1812 all 
was in readiness for the opening of the new theatre on 
October 10. The Committee announced in the papers 
that they were ‘desirous of promoting a free and fair 
competition for an Address to be spoken ’ on the occasion. 

It happened that the Smith brothers heard about this 
competition from their friend, Charles William Ward, 
the secretary of the theatre. Horace nicknamed him 
‘Portsoken’ from his fondness for port. Taking ad- 
vantage of the early information, James and Horace pre- 
pared a genuine address, which was sent in with about 
115 others. But all were rejected, as they did not satisfy 
the Committee. 

As the MSS. came pouring in, however, James Smith 
improvised some verses that sent Ward, well primed with 
port, into: fits of laughter. ‘Now, I have an idea!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ Why shouldn’t you try and make fun of 
them all, and write your idea of the rejected ones?’ So 
both James and Horace immediately saw a wonderful 
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chance of producing a series of parodies likely to catch the 
popular fancy just when enthusiasm for the new theatre 
and its affairs ran high. 

They set to work, took different authors, wrote their 
parodies apart, and then submitted them to each other ; 
but the subsequent alterations seldom amounted to more 
than verbal improvements or the addition of a few lines. 
Within six weeks the Smiths had written a score of 
addresses. James’s best parodies were on Cobbett, Crabbe, 
Southey, and Wordsworth, while Horace’s best were on 
Byron and Scott. 

Their MSS. were perused and returned by several 
eminent publishers. ‘Well do we remember,’ Horace 
recalled, ‘ betaking ourselves to one of the craft in Bond- 
street, whom we found in a back parlour, with his gouty 
leg propped upon a cushion, in spite of wuich warning he 
diluted his luncheon with frequent glasses of Madeira. 
‘““'What have you already written?’’ was his first ques- 
tion. . . . “‘ Nothing by which we can be known.”’ ‘‘ Then 
I am afraid to undertake the publication.” ’ 

Then there followed a sort of parley, the publisher tossed 
off another bumper, and promised to give an answer the 
next day, when the papers were returned with the reply : 
‘ These trifles are really not deficient in smartness; they 
are well, vastly well, for beginners; but they will never 
do—never. They would not pay for advertising, and 
without it I should not sell fifty copies.’ 

What was to be done? The authors hesitated to 
publish on their own account. They had no objection 
to raise a laugh at the expense of others, but it was out 
of the question to do it at their own cost. In this dilemma 
they applied to John Miller, a successful publisher of 
dramatic works in Bow Street, Covent Garden. He read 
the MSS. and immediately offered to take the risk, and 
give them half the profit, should there be any. The Smiths 
agreed. 

The little anonymous volume, entitled ‘ Rejected 
Addresses, or the New Theatrum Poetarum,’ came out on 
the opening day of the new Drury Lane Theatre. Its 
success was instantaneous. Like Byron, the Smith 
brothers awoke and found themselves famous. They were 
now in the enviable position of the author in James Smith's 
* Poet of Fashion’ : 
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* His book is successful, he’s steeped in renown, 
His lyric effusions have tickled the town ; 
Dukes, dowagers, dandies are eager to trace 
The fountain of verse in the verse-maker’s face... . 
His heart full of hope, and his head full of gain, 
The Poet of Fashion dines out in Park Lane.’ 


Newspapers and periodicals of all kinds not only 
lavished these poems with unbounded praise but specu- 
lated on the authors’ identity, and the moment they 
revealed themselves their acquaintance was eagerly sought 
by the notabilities of the day. One of the most balanced 
criticisms of the book was written by the ‘ Quarterly 
Review ’ writer John Wilson Croker, who had associated 
with the Smiths in his Lincoln’s Inn days at the beginning 
of the century. ‘ This little work,’ he observed in the 
* Quarterly Review ’ of September 1812, ‘ is executed with 
great humour, discrimination, and good taste, and exhi- 
biting a most striking contrast to the gross ribaldry of 
the efforts to be comical which we noticed in a former 
article —on George Colman’s ‘ Poetical Vagaries.’ 

‘The imitation of the noble author [Byron] of the 
successful address is written in the stanza of Childe Harold, 
and is slyly entitled, ‘‘ Cui Bono?” the pococurante style 
of the fastidious pilgrim is happily imitated. ... From 
the parody of Walter Scott we know not what to select— 
it is all good ; the effect of the fire on the town, and the 
description of a fire-man in his official apparel, may be 
quoted as amusing specimens of the misapplication of 
the style and metre of Mr Scott’s admirable romances.’ 
But Croker thought the imitation of Crabbe was perhaps, 
on the whole, ‘the best in point of resemblance; the 
reason of which is obviously because the subject is not very 
dissimilar from those which Mr. Crabbe treats.’ In the 
imitations of minor poets, however, ‘ the pleasantry must 
naturally be less prominent, and they are of course less 
amusing, but they are all executed with considerable 
merit. .. . We thought it not amiss to notice a style of 
composition which is . . . almost peculiar to this country, 
and to catch, at the same time, some of the features of the 
lighter literature of the day.’ 

How many copies of ‘ Rejected Addresses’ were sold 
on its first appearance it is impossible to estimate, but 
ultimately the little book ran into more than thirty editions, 
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and by the time the third edition was exhausted the 
Smith brothers had realised 1,000/. from it. They had 
now the entrée into West-End salons, inaccessible to all 
but the most distinguished men and women, but their 
heads were not in the least turned by their phenomenal 
success. They pursued their daily, prosaic vocations as 
though nothing exceptional had happened to them. 
Indeed, to illustrate that he considered the nature of fame 
was ephemeral, James would humorously tell of an 
incident that he experienced in a Brighton coach. An 
old lady, much impressed by his remarkable familiarity 
with things and people, at last burst forth. ‘ And pray, 
sir, you who seem to know everybody—pray, may I ask 
who you are?’ ‘James Smith, ma’am.’ Evidently this 
conveyed nothing to her mind, and a fellow-passenger 
added: ‘ One of the authors of ‘‘ Rejected Addresses.”’ ’ 
Then the old lady stared at them by turns and exclaimed : 
‘I never heard of the gentleman or the book before.’ 
James also enjoyed repeating a criticism of the poems 
made by a Leicestershire clergyman, who declared some- 
what ingenuously: ‘I do not see why they should have 
been rejected : I think some of them very good.’ Natur- 
ally, it was not always easy for readers to distinguish 
between the work of the collaborators, and James used 
to say to Horace: ‘I am often complimented on your 
writings, but people don’t like to be contradicted, and so 
I let it pass.’ 

The reactions of the writers who were parodied varied. 
Byron, for instance, wrote from Italy to John Murray, 
his publisher, about Horace’s skilful parody of himself 
in these words: ‘Tell him we forgive him, were he twenty 
times our satirist.’ And, indeed, one imagines how the 
poet must have chuckled when he came on these two lines, 
so characteristic of Byronic satire : 


‘ Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And nought is everything, and everything is nought.’ 


As for Horace’s parody of Scott—a description of the 
Drury Lane Theatre fire—he reproduced the great min- 
strel’s narrative style and metre with.such exactitude 
that when Scott read it he said: ‘I certainly must 
have written this myself, although I forget upon what 
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occasion.’"* Monk Lewis, however, would never admit the 
truth of the imitation in his own case. ‘ Many of them,’ 
he remarked to Lady Holland, ‘ are very fair, but mine is 
not at all like; they have made me write burlesque, which 
I never do.’ ‘ You don’t know your own talent’ was Lady 
Holland’s consolatory reply. 

William Robert Spencer, the wit and poet, was also 
goodhumouredly parodied in ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ He 
and Horace Smith became acquainted at a dinner given 
by Lydia White, the bluestocking. Immediately after 
poor Lydia had sent Spencer his invitation, she recollected 
that as he had been parodied it would never do for him to 
meet Horace Smith. So she wrote and put him off, telling 
him that a man was to be at her table whom he ‘ would 
not like to meet.’ Pray, who is this whom I should not 
like to meet?’ asked the poet. ‘Oh,’ Lydia replied, 
‘one of those men who have made that shameful attack 
upon you!’ ‘ The very man upon earth I should like to 
know!’ said the lively and careless bard. Accordingly, 
the two met and became fast friends. Crabbe’s attitude 
was entirely amicable, for when he was introduced to 
James Smith at Spencer’s villa at Richmond, he seized 
both his hands and exclaimed with a loud laugh: ‘ Ah! 
my old enemy, how do you do?’ 

There is little doubt that twentieth-century parody 
derived from the spirit that informed ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ 
and, in addition to delighting the generation for which it 
was produced, it has held a high place in the affections of 
those who still relish supremely fine humorous verse. 
The satire is rarely, if ever, other than kindly. In short, 
no parodies of their kind have equalled them. 

So rapid was the sale of the work that Miller advised 
the authors to collect their ‘ Imitations of Horace,’ which 
had appeared anonymously in ‘The Monthly Mirror,’ 
offering to publish them on the same terms. They did 
so, but ‘ Horace in London,’ as the book was called, was 
never as popular as ‘ Rejected Addresses.’t Nevertheless, 





* On Dec. 11, 1812, Scott wrote to Sarah Smith, the actress: ‘ Do 
you know who the Mr Smiths are who wrote the “ Rejected Addresses ” 
or is it an imaginary name? I have seldom been so much diverted with any- 
thing this long while.’—‘ The Letters of Sir Walter Scott,’ Vol. III (1932), 
p. 207. 

+ Scott wrote to Lady Abercorn on April 22, 1813: ‘ ‘* Horace in London ”’ 
... does not add to their fame. . . . The public will not bear too much 
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it contained this rich specimen of a play upon words, 
giving a diner’s comments to an eating-house waiter 
after examining the menu : 


‘ Your trifle’s no trifle, I ween, 
To customers prudent as I am ; 
Your peas in December are green, 
But I’m not so green as to buy ’em.’ 


It surprised many that a prosperous stockbroker should 
have become poetical and literary. Surely he could not 
find inspiration in the money-grubbing city and the Stock 
Exchange! But then, had not that wealthy banker 
Samuel Rogers been writing poetry for at least twenty 
years? This seeming incongruity was quite beyond the 
comprehension of Shelley, who once said: ‘I know not 
what Horace Smith must take me for sometimes: I am 
afraid he must think me a strange fellow; but is it not 
odd that the only truly generous person I ever knew, who 
had any money to be generous with, should be a stock- 
broker ! And he writes poetry too. . . and yet knows how 
to make money, and does make it, and is still generous!’ 

In mentioning Smith’s friendship with Shelley in his 
‘Lord Byron and Some of His Contemporaries,’ Leigh 
Hunt stated that Smith differed from the poet ‘ upon some 
points,’ whereas he had entirely dissented from all Shelley’s 
religious notions. When he first knew Shelley he found 
him in embarrassed circumstances, and he helped him 
with money and advice. He was Shelley’s guest at Marlow 
in 1817, and their friendship grew to be sincere and re- 
ciprocal, but the friendship proved in every way injurious 
to Smith; although Shelley was always affectionate and 
grateful, and Smith’s influence over him was very great. 
When Shelley left England for Italy in 1818, never to re- 
turn, the poet, with the utmost confidence in Smith’s 
integrity and discretion, placed his money affairs in his 
hands. Smith, it has been said, was probably the first to 
communicate Keats’s death to Shelley in March 1821. 

It was fortunate for Smith that he turned to stock- 
broking at a most favourable period, when any moderately 





jocularity from one quarter—fun upon fun is apt to grow a little tiresome— 
accordingly ‘“* Horace in London’ has been coldly received and the authors 
who were as Lions of the first order received into the fashionable menageries 
last season are no longer in the same request. So at least says the echo we 
hear of London tattle.’—* The Letters of Sir Walter Scott,’ Vol. III, p. 256. 
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shrewd person had a good chance of making money. In 
addition, he had a large and influential connection of 
relatives and friends, whose stock and investments were 
managed by him to his own advantage. Among his many 
friends on the Stock Exchange was William Heseltine, 
whose office adjoined his own. Both he and Heseltine 
were lucky to be early buyers of ‘Omnium’ when the 
period of uncertainty that succeeded Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba ended on receipt of the news of the Waterloo 
victory in this country. Quickly conjecturing that some- 
thing of the sort was in the wind and that probably the 
allies had scored a grand success, Heseltine sent his theory 
to Smith. Horace then slipped away to his father’s 
office in Austin Friars, where Heseltine’s conjecture was 
given full support. And so when ‘Omnium’ rose to 
6 per cent. premium, the prudence of Smith and Heseltine 
was rewarded and a good many thousand pounas went 
into their pockets. 

In 1820 Smith began to give valuable assistance to the 
‘London Magazine,’ of which John Scott was editor, and 
when a violent quarrel ensued between Scott in the 
‘London’ and Lockhart in ‘ Blackwood’s,’ which resulted 
in a challenge to a duel, Scott asked Smith to act as one of 
his seconds, but Smith tried to prevent his friend from 
meeting his adversary on the grounds that it would best 
serve the interests of literature and of society at large, 
and he wished him to understand that in no circumstances 
would he be a party to a duel. Indeed, Scott could not 
have applied to a more unsuitable person than Horace 
Smith, who knew next to nothing about the rules and 
etiquette connected with duelling, and at no stage of the 
quarrel did he give Scott any warrant for stating that he 
had consented to act as his second. 

Meanwhile Smith had become sufficiently affluent to 
retire from business. He was then living in a corner house 
at Elysium Row, Fulham, surrounded by gardens, nursery 
grounds, and orchards so that it might have been miles 
away in the country. Here he invited his intimate 
friends ‘to come down and rusticate,’ and his eldest 
daughter remembered that as a child she was solemnly 
led into the garden by her father one lovely July afternoon 
to have a glimpse of a fragile-looking and rather ill-dressed 
gentleman sitting beneath a wide-spreading ilex. ‘ Do 
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you see that man?’ he said. ‘ That’s a poet.’ It was 
poor John Keats, then fast nearing his end, whom Smith 
had enticed from Wentworth Place, Hampstead, to dine 
and spend the day. Keats always appreciated Smith’s 
wit, and in a letter to his brother and sister he gave a 
specimen of it. ‘ Horace Smith,’ he wrote, ‘ said to one 
who asked him if he knew [Theodore] Hook: ‘‘ Oh yes, 
Hook and I are very intimate.”’ ’ 

Other instances of wit occur in Smith’s writings. Here 
is an amusing anecdote he relates. ‘ At some private 
theatricals given at Hatfield House old General G 
was pressed by a lady to say whom he liked best of the 
actors. Notwithstanding his usual bluntness, he evaded 
the question for some time, but being importuned for an 
answer, he at length growled: ‘‘ Well, madam, if you 
will have a reply, I liked the prompter the best, because I 
heard the most of him, and saw the least of him.’’’ 

In his ‘ Gaieties and Gravities’ Smith recounts over- 
hearing a conversation on a steamer, one party talking 
of their children, the other of the ingredients of a wedding- 
dinner. The conversation is conveyed in these detached 
sentences. ‘‘‘ Thank Heaven! my Sally is blessed— 
with a calf’s head and a pig’s face.” ‘‘ Well, if I should 
have another baby, I shall have it immediately—skinned 
and cut into thin slices.’’ ‘“‘ I do love to see little Tommy 
well-dressed—in the fish-kettle over a charcoal fire.” 
“To behold the little dears dancing before one—in the 
frying pan.” ‘‘ And to hear their innocent tongues— 
bubble and squeak.”’ ‘‘ My eldest girl is accomplished— 
with plenty of sauce.’’ ‘‘I always see the young folks 
put to bed myself—smothered in onions.’ ‘‘ And if they 
have been very good children, I invariably order—the heart 
to be stuffed and roasted, the gizzard to be peppered and 
devilled, and the sole to be fried.”’ ’ 

After going abroad to Paris and Versailles in 1821, 
Smith came back to England and settled at Brighton, 
where, after his death, his friend Thackeray frequently 
visited his three daughters,* from the youngest of whom 





* Two of them, Tysie and Rosie, were visited by Leslie Ward (‘ Spy,’ the 
cartoonist of ‘ Vanity Fair’) when he was a quite small boy. His father, 
E. M. Ward, R.A., was a nephew by marriage of Horace Smith. ‘ Although 
Miss Rosie was beautiful,’ Ward recalled, ‘her sister was considered the 
principal object of attraction.’ 
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he named his Laura in ‘ Pendennis.’ Sussex suggested 
the subject of a novel to Smith. He was much impressed 
by the ruin of Brambletye House on the borders of Ash- 
down Forest. Charmed with the surroundings, and 
-pleased with the story of Brambletye, Horace took up 
his abode at the principal inn at Forest Row, and there he 
wrote his historical narrative, ‘ Brambletye House,’ in- 
spired by the locality. A romance of the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads in the style of Scott, it ranks among the best 
imitations of the Wizard of the North, and was often 
republished. Scott read it with great interest on his way 
from Scotland to London in October 1826. 

Like his contemporary, Tom Hood, Smith excelled in 
a class of poetry between the serious and the humorous. 
One such poem, ‘ An Address to a Mummy,’ enjoyed for 
long a great popularity, and is a splendid example of 
the combination of wit and feeling. On April 23, 1831, 
from 10 Hanover Crescent, Brighton, Hood sent him a 
copy of his ‘Midsummer Medley’ with these remarks : 
‘It was my original purpose to have continued it this 
summer, but I find the endeavour to be gay is a very grave 
undertaking, and light reading a deuced heavy task to 
write, so that I have given up the idea... . I don’t 
regret it, for the people will be too busy Electioneering 
and Reforming to attend to anybody’s nonsense but their 
own.’* 

Contemporary opinion was unanimous in bearing testi- 
mony to Smith’s exemplary character, to his wit, his 
common sense, and his justness of perception. Thackeray 
wrote warmly of Horace’s truth and loyalty as a friend. 
In appearance he was distinguished. He had a finely 
formed head, likened by a friend to that of Socrates. He 
was tall and handsome, with a manly figure inclining to 
the robust. His blue eyes expressed frankness, and his 
general bearing was cordial, showing gentleness, but with 
no trace of effeminacy or weakness.+ In his habits he was 
regularity personified. Punctually at 10 p.m., unless he 
had visitors, he went off to bed, even if by so doing he 
interrupted anything on which he was engaged. He loved 





* This hitherto unpublished letter is in the National Library of Scotland. 
+ A charming coloured portrait of Horace and James Smith by George 
Henry Harlow hangs in Sir John Murray’s home. 
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trees, flowers, and gardens; and birdsong transported 
him. As for music, to him it was a divine voice. He had 
the greatest affection for all animals, and his love of children 
was most marked. 

He had very decided aversions. He was rather severe 
on barristers as a class, but he qualified his strictures by 
remarking: ‘ All briefless barristers will please consider 
themselves excepted from the previous censure, for I 
should be really sorry to speak ill of any man without a 
cause.’ He was no friend either to Episcopalianism or to 
sacerdotalism, and he would call bishops ‘ Protestant 
cardinals.” He disapproved of the alliance of Church and 
State, which he thought was an ‘ unscriptural union.’ 
He had as poor an opinion of the Romish priesthood as of 
Protestant fanaticism—‘ the daughter of ignorance and 
the mother of infidelity ’—especially in the matter of 
strict Sabbath observance. The Reformation, he main- 
tained, was not a struggle for religious freedom, but for 
Protestant intolerance instead of Catholic intolerance, 
and the struggle of modern Christians should be for emanci- 
pation from all intolerance. In politics he was a Liberal- 
Conservative and an out-and-out Reformer. He believed 
in the elevation of the working-classes and in the abolition 
of the newspaper tax. He condemned the Poor Laws 
and designated the Game Laws barbarous enactments. 
As for war and military glory, the former was an act of 
national madness and the latter but the honour of destroy- 
ing one’s own species. He could never abide smoking 
and snuff-taking. He disliked clubs as being founded on 
selfishness and the cause of unhappiness between married 
people. And although he had lived for years by the sea, 
he never admired it, though he gave it his profound respect. 

Death he regarded as ‘the sleeping partner of Life, 
a change of existence.’ We were dead before we lived, 
and ceasing to exist was only returning to our former state. 
He himself passed to that ‘ former state’ on July 12, 1849, 
at Tunbridge Wells. His friend Thackeray summed him 
up in these few words: ‘ That good, serene old man went 
out of the world in charity with all in it, and had shown 
through his life, as far as I know it, quite a delightful 
love of God’s works and creatures—a true, loyal Christian 


man. 


W. M. PARKER. 
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WirTH his ‘Dizzy, the Life and Nature of Benjamin 
Disraeli Earl of Beaconsfield’ (Methuen), Mr Hesketh 
Pearson adds a further, and notable, volume to the long list 
of works on one of the ablest, most remarkable, and most 
enigmatical personages in our history. The growth of ‘the 
unspeakable outsider into a stately senator,’ the develop- 


ment of the brilliant but flashy young Jew into the greatly 
respected leader of the crusted old English Country Party, 
the skill and infinite patience with which he revived and 
trained the Tory party to new ideals of democracy, the 
determination with which he followed his own ambition 
and his endurance of adversity and moral courage at all 
times make fascinating reading. Mr Pearson writes with 


insight and sympathy. He is very successful in his 
account of Dizzy’s relations with Queen Victoria, his wife 
and Ladies Chesterfield and Bradford. He does not con- 
ceal Dizzy’s shortcomings, but rightly stresses his great- 
ness. Admirers of Gladstone will not like this book, as 
their hero is subjected to scathing criticism ; most readers 
will think that criticism well deserved. Mr Pearson is to 
be congratulated on an attractive, skilful, and a very 
human study. 

Dr R. F. Rattray’s ‘Bernard Shaw. A Chronicle’ 
(Leagrave Press) is an excellent guide book to a complex 
subject. Year by year we are given information about the 
facts of Shaw’s life, some account and analysis of his plays, 
books, and other literary output, his friends, habits, and 
idiosyncracies. The reader must decide for himself 
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whether this essence of Shaw (or rather Shaw himself as 
depicted) is inspiring, soothing, or merely exasperating. 
What was the true nature of the Socialist who amassed a 
fortune of nearly 370,000/. and who trenchantly complained 
of taxes on it, of the man who always took an interest in 
religion yet was a destructive critic of all churches and 
belonged to none, of the man who claimed to be humble 
and showed superlative conceit, of the man who flayed 
many of our national customs and beliefs and yet made us 
laugh over the process? Shaw wrote of himself ‘I am by 
profession what is called an original thinker, my business 
being to question and test all the established creeds and 
codes to see how far they are still valid and how far worn 
out and superseded,’and even to draft new creeds and 
codes.’ A man who can seriously write that can have no 
small opinion of himself. We welcome this skilful and 
interesting study by Dr Rattray, who is one of the 
Quarterly’s regular contributors. 

Mr John Gore’s ‘Edwardian Scrapbook ’ (Evans) will 
bring to many older readers pleasant nostalgia for scenes 
long past and to many younger ones a sense of wonder that 
such times of opulent security can ever have existed. It 
is the fashion to decry the Edwardian era as a period of 
unlimited luxury and ostentation for the privileged and 
rich and grinding poverty for the unprivileged. Mr Gore 
treats the subject with admirable balance and judgment. 
Of course be cannot deny the luxury, but he points out 
that for very many, especially on country estates, privilege 
was accompanied by a very real sense of responsibility and 
realisation of duty to dependants. But they did not enter 
the ‘ news’ like the flashy set. Glitter there was, but there 
was much gold as well. Mr Gore wisely quotes from dis- 
cerning outside observers, like Price Collier, the American, 
as well as from home observers like Miss Victoria Sackville- 
West in ‘The Edwardians.’ We are given delightful 
chapters on Court and Society, As Eaton Place (i.e. the 
ordinary upper middle class) saw it, Meticulous Observ- 
ances, The Country House, Domestic Service, and so 
forth. Strict convention still persisted and a marked 
stratification of social classes, but with the arrival of Lloyd 
George and his supporters that was breaking down well 
before King Edward’s death, and the coming of the First 
World War only hurried the pace of changes which were 
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bound to come. Mr Gore writes with skill, discernment, 
and humour and his all too short survey will please many 
readers. 

‘The Somerset Sequence,’ by Horatia Durant (New- 
man Neame), is the story of a remarkable and essentially 
English family (headed since the seventeenth century by the 
Dukes of Beaufort) over many centuries. In Mrs Durant’s 
words, ‘ Let us recall this family’s long, long story. It 
goes back six hundred years to John of Gaunt, son of 
Edward III. Twenty generations in the male line, and 
portraits and records of every one, a circumstance so rare 
that lovers of history must acknowledge it with respect.’ 
The book is divided into two periods: ‘ Faithful Servants of 
the Crown’ to 1700 and ‘‘ Great Landowners and Sports- 
men’ thereafter. In the former period the Worcesters 
(as the main title then was) were assiduous in attending 
the Court and gaining profitable office thereby. Since 
1700 the Beauforts have on the whole preferred to reign at 
Badminton, which they have made world-famous for sport, 
and especially hunting. The family has had its ups and 
downs, but owing to prudence and foresight mostly ups. 
The Lord Worcester of the cay in his loyalty beggared 
himself for Charles I, but his son managed to make peace 
with the Commonwealth and achieve great prosperity under 
Charles II. This book ends with the death of the 8th Duke 
in 1899, a greatly honoured sportsman and landowner, 
typical of his race. 

‘The Prodigal Father,’ by Edith Saunders (Longmans), 
might be likened to a tapestry woven in the pattern of the 
lives (and amorous adventures) of the elder and younger 
Dumas and Marie Duplessis the famous courtesan, with 
interwoven patterns of the lives of Liszt, Balzac, Made- 
moiselle George, Rachel, Marie d’Agoult, Leon Dujarrier, 
Ida Ferrier, Harel Catherine Lebay, George Sand and 
others—again mostly concerning amorous adventures. 
The one thing that was consistently absent in these permu- 
tations and combinations of love was marriage, and when 
it rarely did occur it was almost invariably a failure! Our 
grandparents might have wondered at such a catalogue 
raisonné, so to speak, of illicit love-affairs, published by the 
highly respected firm of Longmans, but times and standards 
have changed and the author treats a thorny subject with 
admirable calm, skill, and judgment. The elder Dumas is 
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the dominating character in the book and we are told that 
he could be charming and a true friend. We must take 
this on trust because to us he seems to be flamboyant, 
completely selfish, amoral, boisterous, ruthless when it 
suited his purpose, extravagant and vulgar, with an 
outward appearance of false geniality. His son was less 
self-assertive, but, becoming a bit of a prig in later 
years, was hardly more attractive. 

‘A Short History of Zionism,’ by Israel Cohen (Muller), 
claims to be the first comprehensive history of the Jewish 
national movement from its early beginnings until the 
present day. It certainly gives a lucid and factual account 
of the many attempts during the last century to make a 
Jewish home or state in Palestine (or elsewhere—always 
without success), especially since the Balfour Declaration of 
1917. In the welter of mandates, commissions, con- 
ferences, white papers, exploratory parties, and individual 
and associated planners, often contradicting each other, 
here described it is a wonder that anything was ever 
decided and that the independant State of Israel did finally 
emerge, not without much struggle and bloodshed. The 
basic fact remains that the passionately held conviction 
of the Zionists that they had unalterable religious, his- 
torical, and legal right to Palestine (though actually dis- 
possessed for eighteen hundred years) found no agreement 
whatever among those in possession. The Jews have 
struggled for their goal with remarkable tenacity—and 
they have won. They have also made themselves intensely 
unpopular with their neighbours. Mr Cohen, who has 
worked for Zionism devotedly for over fifty years, presents 
his case with skill, but he naturally cannot claim to be 
impartial. Arab misdeeds are played up and the outrages 
of the Irgun and the Stern Gang played down, though 
indeed they did much to prejudice the Jewish cause. 
Gentile readers will not agree with all Mr Cohen’s views, 
but they will respect them and find real interest in this 
skilfully told story of Zionism. 

‘The New Soviet Empire,’ by David J. Dallin (Hollis 
and Carter), is the latest of a series of useful and informa- 
tive books on Russia by the same author, based on 
apparently first-hand evidence of what is going on in that 
mysterious and much discussed country. Mr Dallin shows 
once again how far Russia has travelled from the former 
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idea of the classless communist state. The emphasis is 
now Russia rather than the Soviets and old traditions of 
Tsarist imperialism have been revived and greatly ex- 
tended. The Russian Empire now contains 800,000,000 
people and is the most completely tyrannical autocracy 
that the world has ever seen—and no country has shown 
greater class distinctions. The favoured officials have 
every luxury, the peasants have nothing—but it is luxury 
tempered by fear, as the smallest deviation means the 
labour camp or the gallows. Russia, as Mr Dallin points 
out, can never be conquered from without; salvation 
must come from within and the way is hard, but he main- 
tains that under the hard and apparently strong auto- 
cratic crust there is a spreading rot. The first step must be 
to destroy Stalin’s prestige—to prove beyond doubt that 
he is not always right and invincible—if that can be 
achieved much will follow. The author says that the 
higher Soviet officials are convinced that sooner or later 
there must be another war—will it be external or internal ? 
Readers will find much interest in this book. 

‘The Practice of Bookselling,’ by B. N. Langdon- 
Davies (Phoenix House), will certainly be of great interest 
to all concerned in the book trade, though portions of it will 
be somewhat esoteric for the general public. The author, 
having been for long a successful bookseller (and before that 
for a time a publisher), has had wide and useful experience 
of his subject. His chapters include the Structure of the 
Book Trade, Opening a Bookshop, Finance, Personality of 
the Bookseller, the Choice of Assistants, the Daily Round, 
Bookselling, Society and the Future. This shows the 
comprehensiveness of the work. The conclusions are not 
exactly over optimistic. Bookselling is shown to be a fine 
and attractive occupation, but few can hope to make even 
a very moderate fortune. Yet bookselling has a very 
definite and useful place in the structure of Society. 
The book is part theoretical and part practical, and the 
author’s aim is to reconcile his theories with their practical 
application. This he does very successfully. 

No one in public life and comparatively few in private 
life, no student, writer, business man or politician, nor any- 
one interested in relations with his or her fellow men and 
women can really do without good works or reference. 
Most of us know how often we have to refer to them and 
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should be grateful to those who provide them. Therefore 
‘The International Who’s Who,’ issued by Europa Pub- 
lications, the fifteenth edition of which covers the year 
1951, is most welcome, giving readers the latest informa- 
tion about the people whose names appear in it. Here in 
nearly 1,100 large pages we can look up the eminent (and 
indeed the not so eminent) of all the countries in the world. 
In these days, when newspapers are so full of events 
covering the whole globe, it is immensely helpful to be able 
to learn something about so many of the people to whom 
reference is made. Such a work is impossible to review 
in any literary sense but it can be surely recommended, 
and that the editor of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ having often 
consulted its pages with profit, is much pleased to do. 

Nowadays events move so rapidly and history is being 
made so feverishly that a volume like ‘The Year Book of 
World Affairs’ (Stevens) is almost as indispensable to 
the ordinary reader as it is to the student. Arranged in 
thirteen chapters, each written or compiled by an authority, 
it begins with a somewhat scrappy but weighty article on 
the United Nations by Sir Alexander Cadogan, and includes 
such subjects as The Moral Dilemma in Foreign Policy, a 
lively essay on American Statesmen, the Schuman Plan, 
Trusteeship, Administration in the American Dependencies, 
concluding with The Papacy and World Peace. An 
authoritative year-book on World Affairs should not 
confuse the United States with America, a continent which 
happens to include nations like Canada, Brazil, and many 
others. The article by Dr J. Daniel on Turkey’s Position 
in the Post-War World is informative and timely. The six 
Reports on the Socialogical, Economic, Geographical, 
Psychological and Educational, Legal, and Institutional 
Aspects of World Affairs are extremely useful. Based on 
reviews of over eighty recent books, English and Foreign, 
and over twenty United Nations, UNESCO, and H.M.S.O. 
pamphlets, they cover enormous ground. The paper used 
is reasonably good, the type excellent, but the Index— 
so important in a reference book—is merely cursory. 

Miss Eileen Bigland has added a notable work to the 
existing list of Borrovian literature with her ‘In the Steps 
of George Borrow ’ (Rich and Cowan). She paints a vivid 
and striking portrait of an extraordinary character. The 
result is that readers may wonder how anyone ever 
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managed to get on with so exasperating a man, so touchy 
about his own feelings, so callous about those of others, 
quite remarkably rude, filled with his own importance, 
jealous of the success of others, and always feeling himself 
under-estimated, quarrelsome, exacting, in his later years 
tiresomely hypochondriacal and very far from truthful 
about his own exploits. Yet he undoubtedly was a great 
linguist, a bold adventurer, and a picturesque writer, and 
when he wanted he could be agreeable enough. Miss 
Bigland has herself followed his travels in Spain and gives 
us good local colour—she has also followed him through 
Wales. She makes him remarkable, but not lovable. 
Perhaps she could hardly expect to do that. 

Sailing demurely under his father’s wide popularity, 
Lowell Thomas (with a minute ‘ Jr.’) has written a book 
on Lhassa and Tibet with the curious title of ‘Out of 
This World’ (Macdonald). He tells us that as a boy ‘ Dad 
was intrigued by Lhassa’ because for centuries ‘ it has been 
the classic of the difficult,’ and artfully recalls that in 
the First World War ‘ Dad discovered a bonanza of romance 
in Lawrence of Arabia.’ Apart from ‘the unlikelihood of 
a country intriguing with an individual, a city becoming 
a classic, or an individual a bonanza, one swallows the 
author’s gasping style because, being timely, his book 
arouses interest and is important because it brings home 
to the reader how much the Tibetan rulers and people 
fear Chinese and Russian Communism. The Lowells, 
father and son, were admitted into Lhassa in the hope—so 
far unrealised—that their skilled publicity would rally 
public opinion in the U.S.A. to the defence of a deeply 
religious and uniquely inoffensive people. The writing is 
racy and colloquial and likely to win popularity, especially 
in the U.S.A. There are some eighty illustrations to 
two-hundred-and-twenty pages of large print. The young 
author passes lightly over his father’s remarkable courage 
in travelling for over a month with his leg broken in eight 
places below the hip. If ‘ Out of This World’ is not one 
of the few great epics inspired by the Himalayas and Tibet, 
it shows clearly the enormous efforts being made by Russia 
to establish in the Far East forward bases against India, 
Pakistan, and—if only they realised it—against Persia, 
the Middle East, and Egypt. 

Few historians have the good fortune to write a book 
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that for many years to come will be accepted in two 
countries as definitive. True, M. Edouard Perroy, Pro- 
fessor of Medieval History at the Sorbonne, came to his 
searching task uniquely prepared. Long residence in 
England and long service in a Scottish university coincided 
with gestation ; during 1943—44 underground hide-and-seek 
with the Gestapo in France provided a strange opportunity 
for birth—for at once living dangerously and writing 
beautifully. ‘The Hundred Years War’ (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode) fills a gap in English and French history. The war 
which, with breaks, lasted from 1337 to 1453, covered the 
reigns of Philip VI, John II, Charles V, Charles VI and VII 
in France and Edward III, Richard II, Henry IV, V, and VI 
in England. The battles of Crecy, St Omer, Poitiers, and 
Agincourt are known to every English schoolboy, and that 
of Patay, where Joan of Arc beat the English, to every 
French schoolboy. We know the two greatest protagonists, 
Joan and Henry V, as well as any two historic personages ; 
yet of the ebb and flow of that long struggle, and its many 
major and minor actors, we know little. Professor Perroy 
gives us it all with erudition, skill, and charm. In a 
masterly introduction Professor David Douglas, Professor 
of History at Oxford, reminds us that Shakespeare’s ‘ imp 
of fame,’ Henry V, is ‘ authentic in spirit if fictitious in 
fact.’ Behind the great leader was a man ‘slight of 
build, unlovable, calculating, courageous, superstitious, 
sincere . . . revoltingly cruel.’ The translation by W. B. 
Wells is worthy of the original ; the Bibliographical Note 
is good; in an Index covering a long historic period the 
chief names should be followed by their dates. 

Mr Brennan’s two previous books dealt with the social 
and political problems of modern Spain and her civil war 
and were permeated with the then popular Leftish propa- 
ganda and with faulty appreciationsof Spanish character and 
religion, and of the history of the defeat Spain inflicted on 
Communism in 1936-39; the books were consequently 
unpopular among Spaniards and the English Hispanists. 
His new book, ‘The Literature of the Spanish People’ 
(Cambridge University Press), is on a different subject and 
on an entirely different plane, and, with the exception of 
some minor details and defects of understanding of Spanish 
character and Catholicity, it is a remarkable book which 
should be widely read for its comprehensiveness, its 
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scholarship, and the astounding expanse of the author’s 
reading and knowledge of his subjects. His short analyses 
of Cervantes, Tirso de Molina, Calderon, and many others 
of the great writers and poets are fascinating, while his 
translations of poems and coplas have beauty, music, and 
precision. As a reference book it should become a com- 
panion of Fitzmaurice Kelly on library shelves, but it is 
also the first comprehensive history in English of Spanish 
literature from Roman times to the beginning of this 
century, painting it as one continuous current and thus 
correcting the necessarily patchwork picture gathered from 
books treating of only one period. The book will be a 
great help in popular rediscovery of Spanish prose and 
poetry that has been taking place of recent years in Britain 
and the U.S.A. 

‘Edinburgh: The Golden Age,’ by Michael Joyce 
(Longmans), would be more correctly sub-titled ‘Some 
figures of the Golden Age,’ as it consists of twenty bio- 
graphical essays about well-known characters associated 
with Edinburgh in the period between 1769 and 1832, 
that is, almost exactly the span of Sir Walter Scott’s life. 
The book is not a picture of Edinburgh itself except in 
association with Walter Scott, Adam Smith, Hume, 
Henry Mackenzie, Burns, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Raeburn, 
Lockhart, ‘Christopher North,’ James Hogg, Henry 
Cockburn, Dugald Stewart, Henry Dundas and others. 
What city of similar size could produce such a gallery of 
notabilities within a period of sixty years? The period 
has filled many books and it can hardly be expected that 
another one now will contain much new material, but Mr 
Joyce has felt the glamour, has deeply studied the period, 
and has the literary skill to make his subjects really live 
and provide most enjoyable material for his readers. 

In his ‘New Hopes for a Changing World’ (Allen 
and Unwin) Bertrand Russell preaches a doctrine of 
rational optimism. Needless to say, he does so with 
clarity, grace, and immense skill. He isolates for diag- 
nosis and cure three kinds of conflict : Man and Nature ; 
Man and man; Man and himself. Nature he would con- 
quer by science (as we are now doing) ; man’s inhumanity 
to man by education ; man’s inner conflicts by psychology. 
Russell rightly sees in the uncontrolled birthrate of the 
Asiatic and African peoples—if it is not checked—the 
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destruction of world civilisation. The world shrinks; its 
food resources shrink ; its population increases by 70,000 
persons daily! MRussia, India, China, and Japan contain 
between them about half the population of the globe and 
are hopelessly fecund. India this year has received large 
gifts of food from the U.S.A.; Japan, a small, over- 
crowded country, is already like old Mother Hubbard. 
Strongly anti-Communist, the author of this alarming 
essay favours a supra-national dictatorship : ‘ all the really 
serious weapons of war must be concentrated in the hands 
of one single authority’; yet he says that Stalin, by de- 
stroying the United Nations, made World Government 
impossible. He finds that all Marx did was ‘to erect 
hatred into a cosmic principle.’ Our philosopher, being 
human, is occasionally unphilosophic as when, blaming 
the English in India for exclusiveness, he says anyone 
might well be proud to associate with Nehru. Of course: 
but there are over 400 million Indians and only one Nehru. 
Praying man to become rational Russell is irrationally 
suspicious of the U.S.A. He has shed his early crude 
beliefs in Socialism, but not all their superstitions. 
Making great use of the word ‘ democracy,’ he, like most 
of its users, never condescends to define it. Moreover, for 
all his unquestionably logical and brilliant mind, Russell 
cannot (or does not) eschew such question-begging terms 
as ‘ equality.’ Why take for granted in a popular tract 
for the times something that he knows quite well does not 
exist ? - Yet these are small flaws in a healthily realistic 
study. Analysed, most, if not all, of Russell’s New Hopes 
are the New Testament ethic with Christianity left out ! 























